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AN OLD MARYLAND 


HE name of Ridgely is closely identified 
with the political history of Maryland. 
Captain Charles Ridgely, who built Hampton 
House, commanded in the Federal Navy dur- 
ing the War of Independence. He was a 
man of decided force of character; and, sub- 
sequent to the Revolution, he made for many 
years almost a “ pocket-borough ” of his im- 
mediate section of Baltimore County. Hia 
most formidable opponent was Thomas Cock- 
ey Dye, a man of the people, who is familiar- 


been seen like it. The country-people flocked 
from far and near, and Captain Ridgely was 
thenceforth the most popular man in the 
county. 

But to go back to an earlier day. The 
act which will endure longest, and in which 
he was a prominent participator, we put on 
record here, in justice to the men of those 
days of whom Maryland is proud, and as a 
matter of some importance as an historical 





issue. 
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ly known in tradition as “ Old Cockey Dye.” 
Side by side we see the names of these two 
men as delegates to the General Assembly 
and to all county meetings as trustees of one 
public institution, and as members of the 
board of another. 

It is said that Captain Ridgely finally 
drove his enemy from the field completely 
routed, by giving a most abundant and gen- 
erous “love-feast” to the powerful Method- 
ist body in this district. Nothing had ever 














HAMPTON, MARYLAND. 


After the passage of the Boston Port Bill, 
Samuel Adams appealed to William Lux— 
from whom Light Street, in Baltimore City, is 
named—and other citizens of Baltimore, urg- 
ing united action in support of the inhabi- 
tants of Boston in the stand they had so 
resolutely taken. 

A committee of correspondence was at 
once appointed, of which Captain Ridgely, 
of Hampton, was the chairman. The resolu- 
tions adopted were ih effect that it is the duty 








MANSION. 


of every colony in America to unite on the 
best means to obtain a repeal of the act of 
Parliament blockading the harbor of Boston ; 
to stop importations and exportations; to 
appoint delegates to a general congress; and 
to break off all trade with that colony which 
refused to assent to similar resolutions. 

The meeting was held on tke 31st of May, 
1774. 

In their communication of the following 
4th of June to the Boston committee, the 








Baltimore committee say: “We procured a 
general meeting of the freeholders and gen- 
tlemen of this county, the 3lst of May, when 
the inclosed resolutions were agreed on with 
a spirit and harmony which we flatter our- 
selves prevails very generally throughout all 
parts of this province. The resolve of a 
general congress of deputies, in order to 
unite the sense of the whole colony on this 
interesting occasion, will, we have reason to 
hope, be attended with success.” 
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In another letter, of the same date, to 
the Philadelphia committee, they say : 

“The idea we have formed of a general 
congress, as expressed in our fourth resolve, 
is by no means formed upon the opinion of 
the necessity of such a congress for the pur- 
pose of petitioning or remonstrating with the 
crown or any branch of the Legislature of 
Great Britain. The indignity offered by the 
ministry to every petition from America; the 
affected contempt with which they treated 
those transmitted in 1765, and every other 
since that time—leave us not the least ray 
of hope that any application in that mode 
would be productive of relief to the suffer- 
ings of Boston, whom we consider as a vic- 
tim to ministerial vengeance for wisely and 
justly opposing them in their arbitrary at- 
tacks upon American liberty. We have pro- 
posed the congress to settle and establish a gen- 
eral plan of conduct for such colonies as may 
see fit to send deputies.” 

The Virginia resolutions for the assem- 
bling of a general congress were passed a few 
days before those of the Baltimore commit- 
tee, but they were not transmitted to the 
other colonies until after the Baltimore reso- 
lutions were passed, and were therefore un- 
known to the gentlemen composing the com- 
mittee. 

In both cases the resolves were the natu- 
ral outgrowth of the feelings of the people— 
feelings rapidly growing defiant under the 
fiery oratory of Patrick Henry in the one 
State, and the equally bold but more calm 
and statesmanlike utterances of the scholarly 
Charles Carroll in the other. If Virginia 
claims the priority of a few days in putting 
into form for action the general desire, Mary- 
land and Charles Ridgely of Hampton, Samuel 
Purviance, William Buchanan, and the patri- 
otic gentlemen who acted with them, should 
have their share of the honor of originating 
that Congress which, when it assembled in 
that now historic hall in Philadelphia, de- 
clared the thirteen colonies free and inde- 
pendent States. 

At the close of the Revolution, Captain 
Charles Riigely owned a tract of six thou- 
sand acres of land in Dulany’s Valley, nine 
miles from the city of Baltimore, and three 
miles above the little hamlet of Towsontown, 
then consisting of but the customary nucleus 
of an American town in that day—a tavern 
and blacksmith’s shop, and one or two frame- 
houses. 

Captain Ridgely was wealthy. He was 
ambitious, but was growing old, and weary of 
political life. He was a bachelor, and one 
of his nephews was his heir. 

He made this nephew change his name 
from Charles Carman to Charles Carman- 
Ridgely, and he resolved to give him an in- 
heritance, entailed for three generations, 
which should hand down that name firmly 
rooted to the lands of one of the finest es- 
tates in Maryland. He kept his purpose. 

On his estate of Northampton there were 
large deposits of limestone-marble. Wash- 


ington’s Monument in the city of Baltimore, 
one of the finest memorial shafts in the world, 
is composed of the same kind of stone, as 
are the columns of the Patent-Office at Wash- 
ington. 


Of this material he began and fin- 








ished the house of Hampton. The country- 
people soon saw with amazement what was 
to them a palace rising in the wilderness. 
They were a primitive race in many respects, 
and they did not look upon the costly struct- 
ure altogether with approval. They called it 
“ Ridgely’s Folly.” Besides, after it was com- 
pleted in 1783, having been seven years in 
progress, it had too many “new-fangled no- 
tions” about it. Marble mantels, folding- 
doors, sofas, mahogany sideboards, and china- 
ware, were almost unknown immediately af- 
ter the Revolution. Yet Hampton must be 
adorned with all these. A floor sprinkled 
with clear-white sand was then good enough 
for anybody. Stoves in houses or in church- 
es were the rarest of luxuries. 

Prior to 1800 there were not six four- 
wheeled carriages in the whole city of Balti- 
more. And the captain would have carpets, 
and stoves, and carriages ; drove, indeed, with 
a coach-and-four when the fancy seized him. 

But he builded better than they knew. 
“Ridgely’s Folly ” has well become Ridgely’s 
pride. Each successive owner has kept the 
place in the rarest perfection. The captain’s 
nephew became Governor of Maryland, and is 
known as Governor Charles Ridgely of Hamp- 
ton. He was one of the handsomest men of 
his day, courteous and politic. While he 
lived at Hampton, he held the state of a 
wealthy English gentleman; and, amid the 
duties of his political life, and the importu- 
nate engagements of a busy career, he never 
neglected his estate. He was fond of fine 
horses, and the Hampton stables were re- 
nowned. In them was “ Postboy,” in his 
day said to be without an equal on the turf. 
At his iron-furnaces, on the Northampton 
property, he made, with charcoal, the best 
iron in the United States, and exported it 
from the port of Baltimore to Sheffield to be 
made into steel. Just after the Revolution, 
not only in the case of Governor Ridgely’s 
furnaces, but in those of the Carrolls, Dor- 
seys, and others, the Maryland iron was the 
best that could be obtained in the world, with 
the exception of the Swedish, and was a reg- 
ular article of export, Before the Revolu- 
tion, in fact, the father of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, in his estimate of his estates, 
puts down his shares in one of these Mary- 
land furnaces as among his most valuable 
possessions. 

The same love of rural. life, and pride in 
the stateliness and beauty of Hampton, have 
distinguished all the heirs of the place; and 
within the memory of men now living there 
has not been a time when the most vigilant 
care and supervision were relaxed, or a period 
when Hampton was not kept up in the high- 
est state of beauty in its grounds, and of fer- 
tility in its soil. 

The last of the entail was Captain Charles 
Ridgely, who, a few years ago, died in Rome, 
of the deadly malarial fever of the Campagna. 
He married the second daughter of Governor 
Howard, of Maryland. He was a quiet, un- 
assuming, popular Christian gentleman. His 
son succeeded him in the charge of Hampton. 

It is John Ridgely, the father of Charles, 
who is mentioned by Sargent, the friend and 
biographer of A. J. Downing, the first of 
American landscape-artists. Mr. Sargent had 
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probably then seen every ancestral home 
worth seeing in the United States. Of Hamp- 
ton we give this short but laudatory descrip. 
tion, in his edition of Downing’s “ Rural 
Homes :” 

“ Hampton, the residence of John Ridge. 
ly, Esq., is situated about nine miles from 
It has been truly said of Hamp. 
ton that it expresses more grandeur than any 
other place in America, It belongs to the 
stately order of places almost unknown at 
the North, situated, as it is, in a domain of 
six thousand acres. The fagade of the house 
is one hundred and eighty feet in length, with 
offices attached. The entrance-hall, of great 
beauty and dignity, passes the visitor to the 
south front, where a terraced garden is seen 
with clipped cedar-hedges of most venerable 
appearance. The formal terraces of exqui- 
sitely-cut grass ; the long rows of lemon and 
orange trees, with the adjacent orangeries 
and the foreign air of the house, quite dis- 
turb one’s ideas of republican America.” 

The drive from Baltimore to Hampton is 
over continually rising ground. So elevated, 
indeed, is Hampton House, that in a gorge 
beyond it are to be built the dam and lake, 
covering two hundred and fifty acres, which 
will supply, in the future, the city of Balti- 
more with water by natural flow through a 
substantial aqueduct. 

Beyond Towsontown, in the Dulany Val- 
ley, the large farms of the Chews, Gilmores, 
Ridgelys, and others, are met. A short ride 
from the county-seat brings the visitor to 
the outer gate of the Northampton estate. 
Passing thence by large old oaks and fertile 
open fields, showing careful cultivation and a 
well-limed soil, the entrance to the park 
which surrounds the mansion is reached. 
Here it is plainly seen that the estate dates 
its existence very far back. No other could 
produce those noble masses of hardy, foreign 
evergreens. The gnarled and symmetrical 
groups of oaks have been placed there by the 
judicious selection of human taste. Every- 
where there is a look of stability, adaptedness, 
and antiquity. 

On the avenue, the boughs of the trees 
on each side interlace, and form a leafy ar- 
bor, through which the sun flecks the grav- 
eled road beneath. On each side picturesque 
groupings of graceful trees and bushy shrub- 
bery charm the eye. 

The approach is by the north front—the 
one shown in the engraving. A noble hall,. 
crowded with pictures, vases, and memen- 
tos brought from abroad, and with tiger- 
skins of splendid dye stretching across the 
middle, with but a narrow path between the 
extended heads, leads to the south front, 
which is an exact counterpart of that at the 
Stained-glass windows on either side 
and above these two entrances give the hall 
something of a chapel-like appearance. 

The south front falls away in terraces, and 
the lawn and flower-garden are flanked on 
one side by the conservatories and the or- 
angery, and on the other by a high and thick 
wall of clipped cedar, beyond which lie the 
kitchen-garden, the orchards, and, in a shady 
and secluded spot, the family vault, provided 
for in the will of Captain Ridgely. 

The first terrace, which is merely an ex- 
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tension of the ground on which the house 
stands, is broad and spacious, ornamented 
with orange and lemon trees in bearing, and 
clumping pyramidal Norway spruces of great 
age. This terrace is the favorite resort, on 
summer evenings, of the guests of Hampton. 
At the edge of the slope, among the grouped 
trees, seats are placed, and from them the 
outlook over the Italian garden is most beau- 
tiful—rich in color and novel in effect. The 
area is several acres, and the terraces have a 
gentle incline, while down the middle there 
goes a broad avenue of smooth turf, branch- 
ing off on every side into smaller avenues. 
This turf is nearly a century old, and is as 
soft and springy to the foot as the velvety 
moss of a mountain valley. It is thick, mat- 
ted, and carpet-like, with a depth of green 
very seldom seen in the dry atmosphere of 
America. All the paths are rendered delight- 
ful to stroll along by this yielding surface, 
and on all sides lies the flower-garden, for 
which Hampton is noted, and for which rare 
plants often come from France and England. 
Though laid out in geometrical figures, the 
stiffness of the old fashion is relieved and 
modernized. The lilacs, the hardy roses, 
and those plants which stand the winter, are 
placed so as not to interfere with the view, 
nor dwarf and obscure the loveliness of the 
lowlier flowers. 

In terrace after terrace, strictly kept dis- 
tinct in masses of color, eight thousand plants 
are bedded out. The scarlet and orange and 
deep carmine of the geraniums ; the blue and 
purple and white of the sweet-scented helio- 
tropes ; the maroon and lavender of the ver- 
benas ; the tawny gold and red of the roses; 
and the ample leaves of the bronzy crimson 
and yellow of the coleus; the borderings of 
vivid green; the orange and lemon trees, 
with their sharp contrast of lustrous leaves 
and half-hidden burden of fruitage; the no- 
ble old house on its rising knoll, relieved by 
its evergreens and backed by its lordly acres, 


and the spreading trees of its extensive park, | 


make up a scene more English than American ; 
but, whether English or American, exceeding- 
ly beautiful. 

English visitors to Hampton have always 
seen something familiar in it. Among those 
from England, at the time of the civil war, 
was the Marquis of Hartington, the present 
leader of the Liberal party in Parliament, 
then on his way to the South. The heir of 
the Cavendishes may be considered a good 
judge of a country-seat — the estate of his 
family being one of the loveliest in Great 
Britain, “ situated in the valley of the classic 
Derwent, backed by wooded hills and sylvan 
slopes, with the river running like a silver 
thread through the emerald park grouped 
with noble drooping limes, oaks, and elms, 
and the palace rising above, with the broad 
valley park spread out below and before it, 
the richly-wooded hills behind it, the superb 
Italian gardens lying around it—the whole a 
palace in Arcadia.” 

He found here, alas! no Arcadia in 1862, 
for there was not a corner of the land that 
war and rumors of war did not affect. He 
saw, of course, no Chatsworth House; but 
he expressed his surprise in discovering in 
Hampton an old English manor-house, with 








all its dressed grounds, and its air of quie- 
tude, stateliness, antiquity, and regulated or- 
der. 

Hampton is the “show-place” of Mary- 
land. There is certainly nothing like it south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. There may be 
more palatial dwellings ; it is easy in this age 
of great industrial wealth to buy an extensive 
tract of land, and erect a magnificent resi- 
dence: it takes a hundred years, however, to 


make a “ Hampton.” 
J. C. CARPENTER. 
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A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


E tried afterward to remember what 
happened next. In thinking it over, 
he was only dimly aware of having walked 
at her side toward the towers and the stee- 
ples of the town ; of the sound of men’s voices 
singing a-field; and that, in every pasture he 
had passed, he had looked aside at the hay- 
stacks left over from last year, and dotting 
the newer green like brown, bairy cones. 

He believed that he had counted them, as 
one involuntarily counts the carriages follow- 
ing a hearse when one is at a loss for emo- 
tional data. 

When he parted from her he discovered 
in his hand a gathering of daisies and some 
purple flowers which had grown by the road- 
side. And he knew that he had plucked 
them, not she—and that he had done so be- 
cause he had nervously wanted to break 
something, and their stems had been of all 
things the nearest at hand. 

When they had quitted the ragged edge 
of field and lane, and were come into the at- 
mosphere blown heavy with the rose-odors 
from the villa-gardens, she spoke to him, 
just as she might have spoken yesterday : 

“Please, Mr. Fletcher, will you deliver a 
message from me to Cousin Mary?” Then, 
more hurriedly, as though her voice was giv- 
ing out—“ Tell her the reason I have not 
been to see Aunt Louisa this week is that I 
have been devoting myself to the fisherman’s 
family.—Will you come in?” she added, as 
he lifted his hat at the door of the old house 
in Thames Street. 

“Not to-day,” he answered, feeling, as it 
were, his words over like a drunken man 
before speaking them; “but I will come 
soon.” 

At the corner of the street he ran a-foul 
of two men from the hotel, dressed in semi- 
sailor outfit, and whom he knew very well. 

“You are our man,” said one—“ you 
have the true sailor roll to-day. At what tee- 
totaler’s did you get it? We will tell Car- 
negie.” 

“You must go aboard,” added the other. 
“You mustn’t go out to Carnegie’s. You 
would scare the old man. Come along with 
us,” 

““ Where are you bound ?” 

“To Martha’s Vineyard and thereabouts. 








We will get there at camp-meeting.” 





“ How soon do you start?” 

“With the tide at sunset. Best has run 
out to Carnegie’s to bid the ladies good-by. 
Will you go?” 

“Yes; but I'll go after Best first. I will 
be aboard in three-quarters of an hour.” 

At Dr. Carnegie’s gate he met Best just 
coming out, and asked him to return with 
him to the house, and wait until he could get 
himself into sailor-trim. 

Miss Carnegie was pacing restlessly to and 
fro on the piazza, which commanded a view 
of the drive-way, as the two men walked tow- 
ard the house. 

Miss Quatteris was seated on the step to 
the piazza, absorbed in a book. 

While Best proceeded to seat himself at 
her side, and relapsed into an inanity about 
“ parting is such sweet sorrow,” Miss Carne- 
gie followed Fletcher into the house. 

“What does Mr. Best say about your go- 
ing onacruise? It really is not—cannot be 
true?” 

“Yes, it is true —Is your father in the 
house ?” 

“No; he has gone to town. Oh, wait un- 
til he comes home! You must not go with- 
out seeing him first.” 

“T am sorry, but I cannot wait even a 
quarter of an hour.” 

“But he will blame you so for going! 
You know how dangerous the exposure will 
be for you, and then those men are so fast. 
Listen to me: do not go—papa will be vexed, 
and [—I—” 

“There, there, do not look so distressed ! 
What, tears in your eyes, my poor, little 
girl!” 

He had taken her hand, and drawn her to 
the window. The light fell clear and strong 
upon the upturned loveliness of her face. It 
was like a cool kiss to the fever of his eyes, 
After what he had seen—after the rude out- 
rage of him who loved beauty so, and for its 
own sake—the appeal of this young, fresh 
loveliness was almost more than he could 
bear. 

“Do not go!” she cried, lifting her lips 
and her eyes nearer his, and clasping his 
hand close, “I will not let you go. Listen 
—I will not; if you do, you will make me 
die!” 

“No, my child; you would never die for 

You would never know how.” 

‘Why do you look at me as though I 
were far away, when I am so near? See, I 
am touching you! You look as if there was 
somebody you could see beyond me. You 
are pale, and your hands are stiff. Do not 
leave me—do not leave me!” 

“Yes, I must; but I will kiss you good- 
by, if I may.” 

Then, before he was well aware, he was 
aboard the yacht, and had turned his soul, as 
he would a picture, to the wall. 


me. 


At the end of three weeks, the yacht came 
courtesying apologetically back to Newport, 
with its sails spread wide, and drooping, as 
white rose-leaves do when the heart is well 
eaten. 

There were four sunburnt men aboard, 
who came ashore just as the sun was almost 
setting. Three of them came hurrying up 
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Thames Street, as if eager to get to the hotel 
before any one for whose good opinions they 
entertained the slightest degree of respect 
should see them. The fourth parted from 
these at the first corner they came to, acting 
like a hasty divisor to a dividend of emer- 
gency. 

The natural quotient to this unexpected 
behavior was the remark of one as to the 
marvel of Fletcher’s ability for excess with- 
out his having to pay for indulging it as they 
did; and the answer to this that, however 
much Fletcher in his excesses might appear 
to leave the climax out in the cold of calcu- 
lation, yet the very baldness of it would 
force him, sooner or later, to put a cap 
on it. 

“ Fletcher has such a way of elbowing his 
way through difficulties,” added Best, “ that 
he leaves nothing better for the astonished 
difficulties to do than to close up again af- 
ter him, and to wait patiently for the next 
man.” 

Fletcher’s first thought upon landing had 
been of the fisherman’s hut. He knew the sun 
was setting, he had heard them say so, and 
now that he had started away from them, 
looking in front he could see by his shadow 
thrown before him that he was going in the 
right direction, toward the east. 

Of course the sun was setting, for his 
shadow lay stretched, lengthened and thin, 
like a long, black finger pointing the way for 
him to go. 

He watched it constantly, and it was al- 
most better to have than a dog—a dog and a 
string would attract so much attention, and 
now all that people could see was that he 
hung his head a little, and kept his eves half 
shut and upon the ground. 

It was a relief to get away from those 
jolly fellows, who had chaffed him so lately 
about his uncertain way of doing things, and 
in whose atmosphere he had come since yes- 
terday to view himself as one does a famil- 
iar handwriting when reflected in a looking- 
glass. 
spasm of rest, and one that he had been 
longing for with an intense nostalgia of the 
soul ! 

Now the scent of the roses and helio- 
tropes was passed, and that meant that 
the town was too. Here, in a twin breath, 
were the scent of dry stubble and the 
stinging blow of the salt breeze across sea- 
weed. 

It was well that the town was passed, and 
the country-road well begun, for indeed it 
was sometimes a hard task to keep to the 
straight path. Now it was a bramble grow- 
ing off the road, and now a rut that he stepped 
into. 

Would the children be there, and the 
boat, and would they take a penny from him 
if he should offer it? Or would they shrink 
away from him, as all innocent, peaceful 
things ought to do? 

Here, stabbed by a sharp pang of self- 
contempt, he stopped a moment in his uncer- 
tain ramble to throw his heated, thirsty face 
up against the kiss of the breeze. He could 
not see how, in the far east, the half-hoop of 
silver hung, as though Heaven had just bro- 
ken a ring with Earth for love’s sake. He 


The let-go of restraint was such a ! 





could see no farther, looking to either side, 
than the rail-supports, crossed like scissors, 
and remonstrating with each other, as it 
seemed to him, for wanting to run away. 

Even these were strange and freaky in the 
blur that was thickening everywhere, and pos- 
sessed of an apparent intelligence that almost 
made them live. 

Were he and his kind mere arms and legs, 
after all, to the soul animating Nature? And 
was creation but one vast body that needed 
and used humanity to travel on ? 

It was quite dark to his eyes now, and 
there were strolling lights in the blur, that 
swung out here and there like links in a 
fog. 

If he might only go as far as the place 
where he had acted so like a dog that day, and 
where she had stood as a soul defying him, 
he would perhaps feel the flowers growing on 
his grave, and be comforted. How sacred it 
had become to him, now that his soul, tired 
of being beaten and imposed upon, was push- 
ing to grow—the picture of her as she had 
stood there, superb with the spirit of martyr- 
dom that in old times would have sufficed to 
bring her to the stake !—How, in these hours 
past of maddened excess, when the flail of 
remorse had beaten upon him, when he had 
fought desperately to think that he really 
had not loved her, that she was only to him 
as other loving women had been, on the 
edge of his storm, and, threading it even 
like a needle, had played the never-ceasing 
lightning of her power—the startle to every 
thought his brain had! 

She was so instinct with something that 
no other woman had ever possessed for him 
—a sort of dumb, self-contained ache that, 
showing itself outwardly in gesture, action, 
or tone, had not so much appealed to his 
flesh as it had made forgotten necessities in 
his nature echo and reécho with a plaint 
struck aghast with discontent ! 

In fighting all thought of her away from 
him, he had clung mostly to this straw of re- 
flection—that he had only been playing with 
his own image found in a mirror, that they 
had been akin, and, after all, he had only been 
half-mad with vanity and infatuated with 
himself. 

And he was partly right. Just so long as 
he could keep away from his own real, higher 
self, he could keep also all thought of her in 
exile; but, let the tension be drawn only a 
little too tight, and back the snap would in- 
evitably bring his soul to the longing for a 
better, nobler life that she had awakened in 
him. 

Here was the savory smell of pine, and 
here on one side he strained his eyes to make 
out were the low, bushy pines standing still, 
with the lichen sifted like white ashes over 
the char of their trunks. 

Of course, off there on the other hand 
must be the mealy waves crumbling at a look, 
and below in the sand the fisherman’s hut 
was having a lonely time of it. 

Overhead sounded the homesick cries 
of the sea-birds come ashore, and afar was 
the fretful murmur of the bosom they had 
left. 

If he could only see to do so, he would get 
over the rails somewhere here, and go to lie 





in the pasture, as he had lain that day, and 
had shuddered to think what a blot his life 
had made upon the beautiful face of God’s 
creation. 

The grass would be so cool and wet, and 
it would still the fever of his face if he might 
only press it there—it would be so sweet, 
even if heart-breaking, to get a little nearer 
to that day, and so to her ! 

But no, that would be wasting time, and 
it was growing dark to him when he knew 
that it should yet be light. Even his shadow 
there seemed now but a dim, shifting cloud of 
nothingness, and he must make the most of 
it while it lasted—he must drag himself to 
her, and beg her, out of the plenty of her glo- 
rious nature, to say at least one little word of 
forgiveness. 

He had turned now upon the pivot of this 
thought, and began to grope back the way he 
had come, scalloping along the road like a 
drunken man, 

The evening air was rich with moist 
smells, and sweet to excess; for days, like 
rose-buds, are always the sweetest when they 
wither, 

The crickets were shrilly saying their lit- 
tle prayers in the fragrant stubble on either 
hand. The birds were all a-twitter, and the 
hush that edged the noise of things was like 
a stifled song. 

He took off his hat here to carry it in 
his hand, as if in the presence of an unseen 
holiness. All at once he began to think with 
regret of the childish nights when he had 
gone clean and sweet to sleep, with the sun 
for a bedfellow ; and, so thinking, fell to wou- 
dering if he were worth the trouble of ever 
going to bed again. 

The sweet smell of the brown, moist stub- 
ble was passed, the dewy fields with the hay- 
stacks in them, that to-day he could not see. 
Here were begun the odors of the villa-gar- 
dens, and a fence that led him straight on, 
with his hands slipping musically along its 
pickets. 

He must hurry, or it would be too dark 
for him to see when he got there, and then 
she would never know nor believe what he 
had come back for. 

He ran over a little boy on a corner, who, 
when he had picked himself up, threatened 
to tell his mother if he didn’t look out, and 
afterward threw one or two stones at him by 
way of incentives to hurry up. A little girl 
farther on ran screaming from him, calling 
him a drunken man; and the dogs barked 
at his strange, uncertain manner of walk- 
ing. 

Once he quite lost his way, and had to 
stop and question an old woman as to where 
he was. She was a kindly sou!, who replied 
question for question by inquiring as to his 
destination, and if he were sick. 

He told her that he wanted to go to 
Thames Street, assuring her at the same time 
that he was neither sick nor worse, only he 
could not see very well, and would she be 
kind enough to put him right ? 

Then she bade him follow her, and, as she 
loved to talk, he followed her voice. 

At Thames-Street corner he thanked and 
dismissed her, with a benison of fractional 
currency. 
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From this he went on alone quite well, 
only once in a while stumbling a little, but 
forgetting himself enough not to care wheth- 
er or not he was walking as a blind man 
would with his eyes half shut and hands out- 
stretched. 

In this fashion he came to the door, with 
the old knocker hanging out from its black 
body like a brazen tongue. 

Mary Paget, looking up from her needle, 
saw him through the parlor- window, and 
grew pale and stern, with a desire to run 
away. 

She dropped her work in her lap, and sat 
listening to her sister come out from the op- 
posite room in answer to the knock. 

This sound seemed to give her power to 
act. She arose, with a start, threw her work 
from her, and, stiff with intense excitement, 
tried to hurry out and across the hall before 
he might enter. 

It was as we travel in a nightmare toward 
any consummation: two steps forward, as it 
seems, and three steps back. 

“Ts your sister at home?” Then, before 
her sister could answer: “She is there, be- 
hind you. I hear her dress. Tell her I must 
see her. Don’t let her run away. It is a 
matter of life and death!” 

“Mary!” called the elder Miss Paget. 
But Fletcher was over the threshold, and had 
laid his groping hand upon a dress which he 
felt was hers. 

“Do not run,” he said, under his breath ; 
“give me one chance more—I beg it of 
you.” 

“Mary, what is the matter?” came the 
astonished voice of her sister. 

“Give me another chance,” said Fletcher, 
“or I will make a scene here.” 

“T do not wish to hear any thing you 
have to say.” 

“T have come back to say one thing to 
you, and you will have to listen to it. Shall 
I say it here?” 

“ Mary, gran’ther will hear this. Think 
of him. Go into the parlor.—Mr. Fletcher, I 
don’t unterstand what you have come here 
for.” 

“T will tell your sister. 
tell you.” 

Then, with her eyes almost starting out 
of her head with conjecture, the elder Miss 
Paget was left staring at the uninteresting 
side of the parlor-door, which Fletcher had 
closed, with a murmured apology, in her 
face. 

“T have come back,” he said, by way of 
breaking the intolerable silence. 

"oa 

“T said I would.” 

“You know what I have come back 
for.” 

“T do not know. If it is to insult me, I 
beg of you to stop just in time.” 

“T deserve it of you, but do not treat me 
so. Ihave been adog. You would forgive 
a dog. Forgive me. I have suffered as 
dumbly.” 

It was almost as though they had not 
parted at all. She was standing just as she 
had stood that day, with her face drooping 


Afterward I will 


nor the bramble road-side, nor the uneasy 
birds, crying as if with pity over her head. 
Instead, there was a dame of the olden time 
staring at her, as though she were a wonder, 
from out an elaborate margin of gilt ; and the 
subdued twilight, just beginning, came to 
flush odd bits of the brown old wainscoting 
near the window tremblingly. 

“Tran away from you. I tried to forget 
you. I did all I could to make myself think 
you were no sweeter nor more necessary to 
me than other women I had known. You 
had punished me in my weakest spot, and I 
could not forgive you. I loved beauty so, 
and I ran away from you like a whipped cur 
because of it. AmI stabbing you? Well, I 
must, for I cannot spare myself, and I may 
strike you once in a while in the conflict. I 
want to tell you one thing. I don’t know as 





I need, and yet it will make matters clearer 
between us. I have always been hurt by im- 
perfections. My sense of the fitness and 
beauty of things has, all my life long, been 
an agony tome. A bit of bad coloring ina 
picture, however perfect the picture other- 
wise might be, a blemish upon a statue, an 
ill-formed feature in the face of a beautiful 
woman, have been to me more of a sin than 
a wholesale outrage of the Decalogue. I tell 
you this that you may understand why I have 
come back to you at all. It is because I 
have found out that you are the genesis of my 
soul—that I cannot live without you—that 
if you were the ugliest woman that God’s 
light ever shone on, yet I should want you, 
and would die in fighting to have you!” 

The wainscoting was blushing a little yet, 
and there was a tender glow fingering the 
upper window-panes. 

“ Are you standing there with your back 
turned to me? Take my hand instead, and 
lead me to the window. Don’t you see that 
I cannot go by myself? Unless you hurry 
I shall never see you again as long as I 
live!” 

He was reaching out his hand to her. 
Every feature of his face was drawn as if 
upon a tension of severe pain. But, break- 
ing like a blush through its gloom, was an 
infinite tenderness that seemed to transfigure 
the marks of evil and dissipation. 

She stole a glance at him now for the first 
time. She was wavering and trembling as a 
happy child might. Very timidly she saw 
that the eyes staring at her so were unmean- 
ing and desolate. 

“Take my hand!” he cried, entreatingly, 
“lead me to the window—quick ! ” 

She took his hand to lead him there. 

“Are there any curtains?” he asked. 
“Tf there are, put them back, and you—you 
come here where the light falls most. Look 
at me!” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“Do not hesitate. This is what I have 
come back for. Let me see you once—just 
this once. Iam quite blind; but, my sweet 
soul, before it is all dark, look at me once. 
Your dear face is the last thing I want to 
see.” 

As he spoke, he had the poor, scarred face 
uplifted between his hands, shaming it of its 
shame, and making it his own with a kiss. 





away from him. Only the sea was not near, | 
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6 EEP!” It was a cheery, almost child- 

ish voice, well known and loved by 
me; and yet I started in half affright, so 
deep was my reverie. Reveries, in the major- 
ity of cases probably, have Love for their in- 
spiring god; but this was an exceptional one, 
else I had surely been prepared for any such 
surprise as this, from the very priestess her- 
self of love. 

Not that she acknowledged it, or I either, 
for that matter. But we are both finite, and 
love is infinite. 

“You little puss!” I exclaimed, “ how 
you frightened me!” 

“Do I look so like a fright, then, in my 
masquerading ?” 

“Of course not. You are always charm- 
ing. But your voice—” 

“ Was barsh and—” 

“ How dexterously you do fish for compli- 
ments this afternoon! You know your voice 
is soft and musical, for I have told you so 
several times ; and—” 

‘* Ha, ha, ha! Go on.” 

“Tt was that very sweetness and softness 
that startled me, being so antipodal to my 
thoughts just then.” 

“There!” a sudden seriousness settling 
over her manner. “ Tbat convinces me that 
you are not obeying your doctor. You must 
have been thinking of those dreadful columns 
of figures, and of ‘ puts,’ and ‘calls,’ and 
‘shorts,’ and such ridiculous nonsense. Don’t 
you remember you told me you shouldn’t 
think of any ‘calls’ but calling the cows, 
nor any ‘shorts’ but those they have for 
their supper, to make them give you an ex- 
tra quality of milk for your breakfast, so you 
can —- to the city in the fall vigorous 
for business, and fresh for the smiles of your 
sweetheart.” 

“Quite a long speech, upon my word! 
And it is not a month yet since I supposed 
you never indulged in any thing beyond mon- 
osyllables, and scattered ones at that.” 

“Thank you for nothing. But how do 
you like my costume ?” 

“Charming. Who assisted you?” 

“T made the things, Cousin Maggie helped 
arrange them, and Mr. Fred Marston acted 
as critic, tosee whether I was _present- 
able.” 

“ And pronounced you au fait?” 

“Yes, if looks would do so. But he was 
so busy sketching that he would hardly say a 
word.” 

“ Puss,” I said, after a moment’s delibera- 
tion, and wondering whether I really had the 
courage, “do you really remember all I told 
you, in my gossiping way, the day after Fred 
and I arrived, about the doctor’s instructions 
—how I was never to think of business or 
cares of any kind, but only amusement, and 
any nonsense that came uppermost ?” 

“ Yes—perfectly.” 

“ Who'd have thought I would go so con- 
trary thereto ?—first, to come up to this quiet 
place, where both amusement and nonsense 
would seem to be sacrilegious ; and—” 

‘“‘ Secondly,” looking as prim and dignified 





THE END. 


as so slight and sweet a body could. 
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“Yes, secondly, by falling in love with 
»” 

I spoke deliberately, and with an effort ; 
and the last word had not died from my lips 
before I knew that my premonitions of dan- 
gerous ground were not uninspired. 

A pink glow suffased her face for an 
instant, and then faded into a whiteness 
that was not so deathly as it was trans- 
parent. 

It added to my pain as well as to a vague 
delight I felt in the picture she made in her 
masquerading dress, 

To speak of this mimic masquerade, and 
the picture it formed, it will be necessary to 
go back a few days, on which occasion I sat 
in the little pinched-up parlor of the old-fash- 
ioned farm-house that formed my retreat from 
the city’s hum and business for a few weeks 
in the summer. On the wall opposite where 
I sat hung an old family-portrait, so old, in- 
deed, that the daughter of my hostess was 
not exactly certain as to who she was, or of 
what generation she had formed a part of the 
life. The student of fashion’s caprices could 
probably have ascertained by research; but 
it really made no great difference. The sa- 
lient point of the portrait was a large Eliza- 
bethan ruff, not so stiff and ungainly as are 
generally represented in portraits, but seem- 
ing quite graceful and pretty, and, indeed, as 
though forming part of the personality of the 
personage, who was young, less than twenty, 
apparently, skin white and delicate, almost 
entirely devoid of color, eyes of a dolce far 
niente feeling, and lips whose just percepti- 
ble pout was in fine keeping with the round, 
cheery face. 

“ Miss Perry,” I said, “the portrait yon- 
der is enough like you to pass for your own, 
if you should only tell people you were mas- 
querading. How like a lily-of-the@alley it 
looks, with the round, delicate face, and the 
delicately-penciled ruff!” 

“What an idea!” said Miss Perry, the 
daughter of my hostess. “And yet, since 
you suggest it, I can trace quite a resem- 
blance. I remember heating papa say once 
that she was quite a belle in her day, and 
there was something of a romance connected 
with her.” 

It was in a dress precisely like this in all 
its details in which Miss Perry was arrayed 
when she peered over the rose-bush on the 
afternoon in which my story opens, and 
greeted me with her innocent “ Peep!” 

“So,” she faintly articulated, “ your 
‘amusement’ and ‘nonsense’ for this sum- 
mer are falling in love with an unsophisti- 
cated country-girl! Quite delightful!” 

“Miss Perry!” I exclaimed, in blank 
amazement, “‘ you wrong me by your misap- 
plied irony. My words were not trifling ones, 
as you seem to think. I was too abrupt 
and precipitate. I am but a tyro in woo- 
ing.” 

I put my arm around her slender waist as 
I spoke the last words, and she suffered it to 
remain there an instant, and then withdrew 
shrinkingly, giving me a half-startled, half- 
shy look as she glided out of the room— 
a look that haunted me for months after- 
ward. 

[ saw her no more that afternoon, and the 


you 


| shall go too if I wait over a few days.” 








next morning Fred and I were off on a trout- 
ing expedition before she was astir. At sup- 
per she was absent, and her mother volun- 
teered the information that she had gone to 
visit her cousins over the mountains. 

“It’s in the j'ining county, some twenty 
miles off,” she said. “One of the boys was 
over this way on some business or other, and 
she appeared kind o’ moping, and when he 
spoke on’t I jest bundled her off quicker. 
It'll do her good. She’s a gal like all oth- 
ers.” 

“Twenty miles!” I repeated. “ She'll 
probably, then, be gone some five or six 
days.” 

“ Five or six weeks more like,” was the 
reply. “I told her she'd have to stay, most 


likely, till we sent for her, and that wouldn’t | 


be till after harvesting was well over. The 
men and horses is mighty busy during hot 
weather.” 

“T say, Fred,” I said that evening as we 
sat on the piazza smoking our cigars, “I’ve 
been thinking that I'll go back to the city 
to-morrow or next day. To tell the truth, 
it’s getting a little dull and monotonous, 
and—” 

“Dull and monotonous! What has got 
into you? Why, it’s only a day or two since 
you were going to stay a month yet. You're 
just the queerest chap—” 

“T’ve been told that often enough to 
know it by heart, Fred. I think I shall go 
up by to-morrow night’s train, unless you 

“Not I. I shall stay another fortnight, 
at any rate.” 

“Allright. It is settled, then. Walk up 
to the station with me, and you can send my 
trunk along some day when the wagon is 
going up.” 

The next evening we arrived at the lit- 
tle rise in sight of the station some time 
before the train was due, and we sat down 
on a rude stone-wall overlooking the val- 
ley. 

“ By-the-way,” said Fred, suddenly, “I 
didn’t show you this, I believe. She looked 
so charming I couldn’t help it.” 

And he opened his portfolio, which he 
invariably had with him, and showed me a 
sketch he had made of Miss Perry the day 
she was masquerading, which had thus far 
proved so disastrous to me. It was a per- 
sonified lily-of-the-valley with the delicate 
features of her whose name of Margaret 
somehow grated on my ear, and, as “ Miss 
Perry’ was too formal, I had taken to call- 
ing her “ Puss.” 

“T say, Fred, I want this,” I said. 

“Nonsense! You'd better let me keep 
this, and you take the original.” 

“ A wise man is content with what he can 
get,” I responded, briefly, as I put it in my 
satchel.” 

Fred gave me a curious look, which I did 
not interpret till later in the season, and 
made no objection to my appropriating his 
sketch. 

The sun was sinking behind the moun- 
tain, the valley we had just left having been 
for some time in deep shadow. 

““Where are your canvas and colors?” I 





presently asked. “ There’s an effect of chiaro- 





oscuro that would draw praise from the most 
conservative critic.” 

Fred needed no second bint; and, as he 
painted away, I observed the beautiful effect, 
and made occasional jerky remarks on a va- 
riety of subjects, presently saying: 

“How @ propos that masquerading wig 
was! She is, indeed, a lily-of-the-valley, both 
lily and valley being in their respective ways 
charming in a superlative sense.” 

The whistle sounded just then; and I 
started in haste for the train, leaving Fred 
busy on his picture, hardly looking up when 
he said good-by, and prophesied my return in 
a few days. 

Several times, after my return to the city, 
I came near doing so, wondering if it were 
not cowardly in me to strike my colors at 
such a moment, and if “ Puss” did not ex- 
pect me to come over the mountain to see 
her. 

Nearly two months had elapsed, and I had 
heard no word from Fred. I wa on the 
point of putting a change of linet. in » satchel, 
and taking a two-days’ run in search of him, 
and to see if Miss Perry had returned, when 
I received a letter, which, to say the least, 
indefinitely postponed the matter. 

I give only those parts my readers will be 
interested in : 


“My pear Boy: Congratulate me—that 
is, with an if. She won’t name the day, nor 
positively promise that she ever will; but it 
is so well settled in my own mind, that I shall 
order the suit as soon as I arrive in town, 
which will be some day next week if I can 
tear myself away so soon. 

“How did I do it? Blestif I know! I 
never dreamed of such a thing till you 
dropped that remark you did when I gave 
you the sketch of the lady in her masquerade: 
dress, that ‘a wise man is content with what 
he can get,’ which flashed through my brain 
the intelligence that you had been rejected, 
or were satisfied you would be. Why, I 
never could conceive, for I always supposed 
you to be the favored one, but I didn’t puz- 
zle over that conundrum very long. From 
that moment I gave myself up to the task of 
winning her, and went at it rough-and-tum- 
ble. I never went into any thing before so 
recklessly, because never before had I been 
so seriously in earnest. 

“But you don’t care for details. If 
‘none but the brave deserve the fair,’ I have 
at least earned the trophy I shall henceforth 
wear so proudly on my breast.” 


Before Fred returned from the country, I 
was upon the Atlantic. I had again behaved 
in a cowardly manner, and deserted my colors. 
when a vigorous movement on my own part, 
instead of resulting so, would have had a de- 
cidedly contrary result. 

But I was both blind and stupid. I could 
neither see nor understand what had taken 
place, nor how it all tended to my advantage 
did I but follow it up. That knowledge did 
not come to me till many months after- 
ward. 

On the water, and pressed to the brim 
with work, I had supposed I should forget 
the little country-girl, and return heart-whole 
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irom the European trip I had been commis- 
sioned to take by the house in which I was 
engaged ; but every day only added to the in- 
tensity of my suffering, and finally the long- 
ings I felt must be forever unrealized, be- 
cause so much a part of my existence that 
even sunlight began to take its hues from 
the half-ripened orange. 

But the exigencies of the business I was 
transacting demanded my continued stay, 
and levied such a tax on my mental capacities 
that I soon began to look on my trouble as 
annoying, but not serious, and as though a 
callus had grown over it, and no pain would 
result from it unless a violent strain were 
brought to bear upon it. 

Then disaster came, and the house sud- 
denly failed, leaving me adrift; and I was 
preparing to return home when I was offered 
an advantageous position in a foreign house, 


a member of which, I was courteously in- | 


formed, had “observed the masterly man- 
ner in which I had managed the affairs of 
the branch which had been intrusted to 
me.” 

So, of course, it transpired that I did not 





the valley, descending at every step farther 
and farther into the shadow ; yet my soul into 
its own shadow plunged more recklessly still, 
the gloom surrounding it seeming almost sul- 
len in its intensity. 

Suddenly it grew lighter. What did it 
presage? A large cumulus of cloud had 
drifted into the range of the sun’s rays, and 
caught the splendor, sending them down to 
the earth in a glow of reflection. 
own soul could drift into such a volume of 
light!” I thought, bitterly, and walked slowly 
onward. 

What marvelous shapes the clouds take 
at times! This one and smaller ones, drift- 
ing with and counter to it, suddenly took the 
shape of a huge anchor, seeming to me, in my 
shortened vision, a gleam of mighty irony 
glowing with a false glimmer. 

So intent was my gaze bent heavenward 
that I did not observe a figure immediately in 
front of me, emerging from the valley. It 


| was a female figure, and I hastily stepped on 
one side to allow her to pass, hardly with. | 


| drawing my gaze from the heavens. 


retarn to my native land that autumn, nor | 


the next, nor—in fact, it was three years from 
the time I left for Europe before I returned. 
I landed in the middle of August, last sum- 


mer, and at once began to hunt up old cro- | 


nies, by aid of memory and directories. But 
Ihad no luck. Fred I could get no track of, 
only that he had just returned from a Euro- 
pean trip ; but where he might be at that par- 
ticular time was uncertain. All for whom I 
cared in the city were out of town for the 
warm weather, or else where I could not 
readily find them; and I began to think I 
had been a fool to come across the water at 
so unpropitious a time. My own immediate 
family I found, on inquiry, were stopping for 
a few weeks at a remote place, twenty miles 
or more beyond the little valley where Fred 


and I had summered three years before, and | 


toward that point I turned my face. 

Just before sunset the train made a halt 
at the little village overlooking the valley 
where I had met my fate, and where the last 
time I had seen Fred he was engaged in mak- 


ing a sketch of the valley, hardly taking his | 


eye from the canvas to bid me his cheery 
good-by. For some reason the train was de- 
layed a few moments, and, as I gazed over 
the valley, the old feeling of three years be- 
fore was instantly surging and swaying in my 
breast; and before the train was again in 
motion I stood upon the rude country-station 
platform, unable to resist the force impelling 
me there, thinking I could pursue my journey 
the next day as well as this. 


served the curious country-eyes scanning my 
singular movements, I suddenly realized my 
awkward position, and wondered what to do. 
Mechanically I strolled toward the spot Fred 
had chosen for his vantage-ground to view 
the valley. Little change was visible. The 
sunset colors were less vivid, and consequent- 
ly the shadow over the valley was less som- 
bre—a much more pleasing picture; and yet 
I could not help feeling that the sombre 


‘shadow was over my heart instead. 


The 
moment she had passed, in obedience to a 
sudden impulse, I turned my head, to see 
hers also turned to observe me. The light 
from the cloud of hope shone full in her face, 
and I started at the recognition. Was my 
soul, then, drifting as yonder cloud had done ? 
Was this thrill that bathed it in pathos the 
light, indeed, that warms and glorifies all: it 
shines on—or was it but mocking irony ? 

“Miss Perry!” I exclaimed, “this is a 
rare pleasure.” 

She advanced in the same shy manner as 
of old, and held out her hand in the old coy 
style. 

“Was it you, then, I was to meet at the 
station ?” she asked. 

“Were you expecting some one?” I 
asked, a little bewildered. 

“ No—yes,” was the hesitating reply. 
suppose, if I tell you, you will laugh at me. 


“Tf my | 
| rolling folds to the dress, gathering in a mass 





My heart leaped into my throat in very 
agony, and for a moment I dared not trust 
myself to speak. We had in the mean time 
been walking slowly down into the valley, 
and suddenly a door of a house close by the 
wayside swung open, and a flood of light 
rested upon my companion. Ah, the caprices 
of fashion! How its edicts drift around in 
circles, and turn up unexpectedly! Of 
course the ruff was not so prononcé, nor the 


back of the neck, so angular and so stiff as 
represented in the Elizabethan portrait; but 
there she was in the dress, with modifica- 
tions, in which she had made the final as- 
sault upon my heart, and won it—‘ unknow- 
ingly, heedlessly,” I said to myself. 

“Didn’t you know of Fred’s marriage?” 
she asked, after the awkward pause in which 
my mind had been so busy. 

“Not to a certainty. I conjectured as 
much. You are very happy, I suppose—” 

“ Yes, as the world goes, Fred is the dear- 
est and best fellow in the world. How long 
since you have seen him? It is a long time, 


| isn’t it?” 


“Three years. He was seated where I met 
you, just now, the night of my return home, 


; and after you went over the mountains so 
much after the French-leave manner.” 





“y | 


I was sitting in the parlor a short time ago, | 


looking now and then at the old picture you 


| were pleased to take so much notice of in 


those other years—the picture has been very | 
dear to me latterly,” she parenthetically | 


added, with a just perceptible tremor in her 


voice—“ when suddenly I was impressed with | 
the idea that I was to meet some one at the | 


station. 


But it wouldn’t be laughed down, and finally 
I started, and—here I am.” 

I then told her how I had just returned 
from Europe, and was on my way to find my 
mother and sister, when I was almost im- 


| pelled from the cars. 
After the train had departed, and I ob- | 


I aimlessly followed the winding road into | 


“And you were going right by without 
stopping to see us?” 

I hesitated, not knowing the nature of the | 
ground I was treading on, and not caring to 
make a misstep. 

“Fred and I would both have been so 
disappointed if you had.” 

“Ah! is Fred here?” I asked, making an | 
effort to appear at ease, though succeeding | 
badly, I am afraid. 

“Why, of course. He is here all the | 
time, now, except for a few months in the 
winter.” 


| 

The notion occurred to me at once | 

as so ridiculous, that I laughed al 
| 


| my whole being. 


“Oh, I was such a silly chit then.” 

“And think you have grown wiser 
now?” 

“Maybe not. Nor happier; this world 
is for growth, not happiness, after all. Growth 
is the object, happiness the result: not the 
reverse, as people generally suppose.” 

“ And Fred has grown in art as well as in 
a domestic way ?” 

“Oh, yes. He is quite the rage in cer- 
tain circles. But you know all about that, 
probably ?” 

“No. Ihave been so immersed in busi- 
ness in Europe that I have absolutely not 
heard of or from him since—let me see: 
no, not since he wrote, just after my return 
from here, to tell me of his engagement with 
you.” 

“ His—engagement—with—me ! ” drawing 
a sharp breath at the enunciation of each 
word. ‘He was never engaged tome! Did 
he write so to you?” 

“He implied as much. If I remember 
rightly, however, there was a chance for a 
contrary result.” 

“ He fancied at one time he was in love 
with me, and I don’t know but considered 
himself engaged, but it only lasted a few 
weeks. He went to Europe, he said, to die 
of a broken heart; but came back last fall, 
and married my cousin, and—” 

“ And—you—are—not—married ?” 

I did not hear her reply, only saw her shake 
her head in the rapidly gathering dusk, and 
clasped my arm around her as I had done 
three summers before. But she did not with- 
draw from my embrace this.time, in ever so 
gentle a manner; and when I asked her if 
she would be my lily-of-the-valley, the an- 
swer she gave shone over my soul as the de- 
parting sunlight had over the anchor-shaped 
cloud, and the reflected radiance illuminated 
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AMERICA SEEN WITH 
FOREIGN EYES. 





[In reproducing at this epoch in our his- 
tory the opinions of foreign travelers of the 
last century, it is designed to exhibit by 
this means the contrast between the past 
and present of our country, so far as early 
pictures of the topography of the country 
and the social life and manners of the people, 
as drawn by intelligent observers, may supply 
it. The series, of which the subjoined is the 
first paper, will present the diverse opinions 
formed as to America by travelers visiting it 
in the dawn of its career, and will rehearse 
the prophecies as to its future which they 
ventured to utter. They will be found to 
afford an entertaining glimpse of the coun- 
try and the people in the days before and 
just after the Revolution. ] 


I, 


FROM PHILADELPHIA TO ROUSE’S POINT IN 1750, 
A SWEDISH PROFESSOR’S TRAVELS. 


BOUT the middle of the last century, the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, at Stock- 
holm, decided to send “an able man” to visit 
North America and make a report on the 
plants there cultivated, with a view to their im- 
portation into Sweden. Professor Peter Kalm 
was the individual pitched upon for the pur- 
pose. He reached Philadelphia in September, 
1749, and for over two years traveled through 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and 
Canada. Upon his return, he published a 
book, which was translated by John R. Fos- 
ter, F. A.S., and printed at Warrington, Eng- 
land, in 1770. Although a large part of the 
three volumes is‘occupied with the more es- 
pecial objects of his mission, viz., a report on 
the agriculture of the country, still, being 
himself a keen observer, and the country to 
him a ¢erra incognita, he has given his read- 
ers many little bits of description, which pre- 
sent the colonists of that day with the accu- 
racy of a photograph. His account is all the 
more interesting because his book is written 
in the dry style of a daily journal, without 
the slightest attempt at ornamentation, and 
with a keen desire to tell the truth as he saw 
it. With this preamble, we will accompany 
our traveler on his journey, leaving him to 
tell his story, as nearly as possible, in his 
own words. 

After a pleasant voyage across the Atlan- 
tic, they literally “made a landfall,” by strik- 
ing bottom one dark night, about a Swedish 
mile from the shores of Accomac; followed 
the coast till they came to Cape “ Hinlopen,” 
and entered the Delaware River, where the 
fine scenery and the scent of new-mown hay 
gave the professor the pleasantest impres- 
sions of the country. He reached Philadel- 
phia at 10 a.m. on the 15th of September, 
1749, after a voyage of forty-one days from 
Gravesend, a remarkably quick trip, for, at 
that time, he says, it was not unusual to be 
from fourteen to nineteen weeks on the pas- 
The vessel was no sooner at anchor 


sage. 








than many of the inhabitants came on board 
to inquire for letters. They took all they 
could carry, either for themselves or their 
friends ; those which remained, the captain 
ordered to be carried on shore and to be 
taken into a coffee-house, where anybody 
could make inquiry for them, thereby avoid- 
ing the trouble of delivering them himself; 
he also issued strict orders that not one of 
the German immigrants (of whom a number 
had come over in the ship) should be allowed 
to go ashore unless he paid his passage, or 
somebody “bought him.” Our traveler pre- 
sented his letters of introduction to Mr. B. 
Franklin and others, secured lodgings with a 
Quaker grocer for twenty shillings a week, 
Pennsylvania currency—wood, washing, and 
wine extra—and at once set to work noting 
down his observations. 

Philadelphia he found a very pleasant city, 
next to Boston the greatest in the colonies. 
It had been the original plan to build on both 
the Delaware and Schuylkill, covering the 
space between, but, as sufficient inhabitants 
could not be got to fill a space of such ex- 
tent, the plain about the Schuylkill was laid 
aside till a more favorable season, and the 
houses were only built along the Delaware. 
The city measured somewhat more than an 
English mile in length, and its breadth in 
some places was half a mile or more; the 
streets were fine, regular, and, most of them, 
fifty feet wide. All of them, except the two 
nearest the river, ran in straight lines and 
made right angles with each other. Some 
were paved, others were not, but in most of 
them there was a foot-way of flags (the red- 
brick sidewalk seems to have been of later 
growth), a fathom or more broad, laid before 
the houses, and posts planted on the outside 
three or four fathoms asunder. The houses 
made a good appearance, being frequently 
several stories high, built of brick or stone, 
principally of the former, for Philadelphia 
was even then celebrated for its well-burnt 
brick. The professor gives an account of the 
Town-Hall, Public Library, and the different 
churches, 

The town had two great fairs in every 
year, one in May, the other in November; 
and, besides these, two market-days every 
week, viz., on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
when the farmers of New Jersey and the 
neighboring parts of Pennsylvania flocked 
into town. There were three printers in the 
city, and every week two English and one 
German newspaper were published. The ex- 
act number of the inhabitants he was not 
able to ascertain; but, in 1746, they were 
reckoned at ten thousand, and, since that time, 
had materially increased. In 1749, no less 
than twelve thousand German immigrants 
arrived at Philadelphia, many of whom staid 
in that town. In the same year the houses 
were counted and found to number two thou- 
sand and seventy-six. 

Kalm took several drives in the vicinity, 
and nothing seems to bave struck him more 
than the great profusion of fruit-trees, and 
the little store seemingly set by them. On 
more than one occasion his companion leaped 
over a hedge into an adjoining orchard and 
helped himself liberally to the fruit, the peo- 
ple in the garden being so little concerned 








at the proceeding as hardly to look at him. 
“Coals,” says the professor, “ have not yet 
been found in Pennsylvania, but the people 
pretend to have seen them higher up the 
country, among the natives.” He also sam- 
pled the domestic vintage of the country, and 
found blackberry, cherry, and currant wine 
very pleasant, but apple-jack and peach-bran- 
dy, even with honey, “not good for people 
who have a refined taste.”” He was favorably 
impressed with the native American, and pre- 
sents the Indian in the rather unexpected 
light of a humorist, in support of which state- 
ment he relates an anecdote of a drunken old 
Mohican, who, being at an inn one night, 
boasted that he could read and write. To 
test his knowledge, the by-standers catechized 
him on several points in biblical history. Af- 
ter answering them correctly, he asked leave 
to put a question himself, which he did after 
this fashion : “‘ Who was the first Quaker?” 
and, when none could answer it, he replied, 
“ Mordecai, because he would not take off his 
hat to Haman.” This red-skin had evident- 
ly received a more pious training than anoth- 
er one Mr. Kalm tells us of, who came into 
church one Sunday among the Swedes in 
New Jersey, and, after listening a while to the 
preacher, exclaimed, “ Here is much pfattle 
and nonsense, but neither brandy nor cider.” 

Those who affirm that the European type 
of man deteriorates in America, may learn 
from Professor Kalm’s book that their theory 
is no new one. He remarks that “ the in- 
habitants of this country sooner acquire un- 
derstanding, but likewise sooner grow old, 
than the people in Europe. It is nothing un- 
common to see little children giving spright- 
ly and ready answers to questions proposed 
to them, so that they seem to have as much 
understanding as old men ; but it is an almost 
unheard-of thing that a person born in this 
country should live to eighty or ninety years 
of age. In the last war” (he means what is 
called the “French and Indian ” or “ Gov- 
ernor Shirley’s ’’ War) “ it appeared that the 
American-born troops were far less hardy 
than Europeans, and, during the exposure of 
a campaign, died in numbers. “Women also 
cease bearing children earlier than in Eu- 
rope.” He attributes these effects to the cli- 
mate. Per contra, in another part of his 
book, he states that the people here multiply 
much more than in Europe, mentioning many 
instances that came under his own observa- 
tion. 

He also found that toothache and early 
loss of the teeth prevailed among the Euro- 
peans in America, and to a greater extent 
with the women than the men. “ Girls, not 
above twenty years old, had frequently lost 
half their teeth, without any hopes of getting 
new ones.” After trying several theories to 
account for this fact, he finally attributes it 
to the use of hot tea, “for the English wom- 
en never drink tea from the saucer, but boil- 
ing out of the cup.” The men’s teeth are 
finer, as they care very little for tea, hot or 
cold—a bowl of punch is more to their taste. 
Among the acquaintances he made in Penn- 
sylvania was a Mr. Jobn Bartram, who had 
traveled much in America, and published 
book on the subject; but, “being rather 
backward in writing down what he knew, the 
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took, when it appeared, was found to con- 
tain no new observations.” Perhaps this 
was just as well, if the following story may 
be taken as a sample of the information he 
gleaned: Bears were then quite numerous 
higher up in the country, and Mr. Bartram 
told our traveler that, when a bear catches a 
cow, he kills her in the following manner: 
he bites a hole into the hide, and blows with 
all his power into it, till the animal swells 
excessively and dies; for the air expands 
greatly between the flesh and the hide. 
Under the escort of his friend, Kalm made 
several excursions in different parts of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey; he saw and heard 
of many things which interested him, of 
which a few are here presented. There is, 
says he, a remarkable cloven mountain near 
the boundary of the two colonies (the Dela- 
ware Water-Gap), “which the people here, 
by jest, say was made by the d——1, us he 
wanted to go out of Pennsylvania into New 
York!” He devotes five pages to the pole- 
eat, appropriately called by the French in 
Canada béte puante, or enfant du diable, whose 
habits he seems to have had ample opportu- 
nity to study. Squirrels were then so numer- 
ous that the governors of the different prov- 
inces offered a price for their heads, although 
Pennsylvania only paid threepence apiece for 
them. The rewards cost that single colony, 
in the year of Kalm’s visit, eight thousand 
pounds. He relates several wonderful snake- 
stories, but the bull-frogs seem to have made 
most impression on him. One day, as he was 
riding near a pond, he “ mistook their roar- 
ing for a bull in the bushes; they croaked so 
loud that persons talking by the side of the 
pond could not bear each other.” Their re- 
markable agility surprised him, and he tells 
of one old frog whose powers surpasssd even 
those of Mark Twain’s champion of Calaveras 
County. ‘The Indians, it is well known,” 
says our traveler, “are excellent runners. I 
have seen them at Governor Johnson’s equal 
the best horse in his swiftest course, and 
almost pass by it. One day some of the 
Swedes laid & wager with a young Indian that 
he could not overtake a frog, provided it had 
two leaps before him. They carried one they 
had caught in a pond upon a field, and burnt 
his behind ; the fire and the Indian, who en- 
deavored to be closely up with the frog, had 
such an effect upon the animal that it reached 
the pond before the Indian could overtake it.” 
In Pennsylvania, at the time of Kalm’s 
visit, persons desiring to marry were required 
to procure a license. To avoid inconvenience 
it was the custom for each clergyman to take 
out a certain number of blanks, properly exe- 
cuted, which he filled up as occasion required, 
and for which he was responsible, the price 
of each being twenty-five shillings, Pennsyl- 
vania currency. There being many impecu- 
nious persons in the colony, it frequently 
happened that, after a clergyman had mar- 
ried such a couple, the bridegroom would 
say he had no money at present, but would 
pay the fee at the first opportunity ; and the 
clergyman never got his due. This proceed- 
ing gave occasion to a custom, which our 
traveler says was then common, for the clergy- 
man to break off in the middle of the liturgy 
and say, “Where is my fee?” and, if the 





man had no money, the marriage was deferred 
to another time. 

Among the professor’s fellow-countrymen 
settled at Raccoon (now Swedesborough), in 
New Jersey, where, by-the-way, he ate his 
first buckwheat-cake, there was what he calls 
“a very peculiar diverting custom in regard 
to marrying.” “ When aman dies and leaves 
his widow in great poverty, so that she can- 
not pay all the debts with what little she has 
left, and, notwithstanding all that, there is a 
person who will marry her, she must be mar- 
ried in no other habit than her shift. By 
that means she leaves to the creditors of her 
deceased husband her clothes, and every thing 
which they find in the house, but she is not 
ebliged to pay them any more, because she 
has left them all she is worth, keeping only a 
shift to cover her, which the laws of the 
country cannot refuse her. As soon as she 
is married, and no longer belongs to the 
deceased husband, she puts on the clothes 
which the second one has given her.” The 
Swedish clergyman at Raccoon told Kalm he 
had often been obliged to marry a woman in 
this light and pensive dress, and he says he 
saw accounts of such marriages in the Eng- 
lish gazettes published in America. 

After completing his observations in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, the professor set out 
for New York. Trenton he found a long, 
narrow town on a sandy plain; twenty years 
before there was hardly a house there; at 
the time of his visit it contained nearly a hun- 
dred, mostly built of wood. The inhabitants 
made their chief gains in the arrival of the 
numerous travelers between Philadelphia 
and New York, for these were commonly 
brought to Trenton by “ yachts” (sloops), 
and thence forwarded to New Brunswick in 
wagons, which set out everyday. The fare 
by the yachts was one shilling and sixpence, 
Pennsylvania currency (baggage extra), and 
each passenger was required to provide meat 
and drink for himself; between Trenton and 
New Brunswick it was two shillings and six- 
pence. The road to New Brunswick ran 
through a highly-cultivated country, abound- 
ing in cornfields and orchards; the houses 
were commonly built of timber, and at some 
distance from each dwelling stood its clay 
bake-oven. New Brunswick he describes as 
a pretty little town on the west bank of the 
“Rareton; some of the houses have the side 
toward the street of brick, and the rest of 
planks, which peculiar ostentation would 
lead a traveler who passes through the town 
in haste to believe that it was built of 
bricks.” Thence, through Elizabeth, he made 
his way to Staten Island, and took a sloop 
to New York. 

The future metropolis then ranked in size 
next after Boston and Philadelphia; but, 
with regard to its fine buildings, its opulence 
and extensive commerce, it disputed the pref- 
erence with them. The streets did not run 


) so straight as those of Philadelphia, and had, 


sometimes, considerable bendings ; however, 
they were very spacious and well built, and 
most of them were paved. In the chief 
streets there were trees planted, which in 
summer presented a fine appearance, and 
during the excessive heat afforded a cooling 
shade; Kalm found it extremely pleasant to 





walk in the town, “for it seemed quite like 
a garden.” The trees were mostly water- 
beeckes and locusts, with occasional limes and 
elms. Besides the numerous birds which 
made these trees their abode, there was like- 
wise a kind of frog (tree-toad) which fre- 
quented them in great numbers, making such 
a noise as to drown the singing of the birds, 
and frequently render it difficult for a per- 
son to make himself heard. 

Most of the houses were built.of brick, 
and were generally strong, neat, and several 
stories high ; the older ones had their gable- 
ends turned toward the street, but the more 
recent structures faced it. Many of them 
had balconies on the roof, where the people 
used to sitin the evenings during the sum- 
mer season ; and whence they had a pleasant 
view of a great part of the town, the adjacent 
water, and the opposite shore. Inside the 
house the walls were whitewashed, and our 
traveler did not “see, anywhere, hangings, 
with which the people of this country seem 
in general to be little acquainted, but the 
walls are quite covered with all sorts of draw- 
ings and pictures in small frames.”’ On each 
side of the chimney they had, usually, a sort 
of alcove, and the wall under the windows 
was wainscoted, and had benches placed 
near it; the alcoves and all the wood-work 
were generally painted bluish gray. He de- 
scribed the principal places of worship in the 
city, among which figure the English Church 
(Trinity), with a steeple and bell; the new 
Dutch Church (the present post-office), with a 
steeple and clock, and surrounded with trees, 
“so that it looks as if built in a wood ;” and 
the Old Dutch Church (in Garden Street, now 
Exchange Place), which was the proud pos- 
sessor of a small organ, and where the “ men, 
for the most part, sat in the gallery, the wom- 
en below.” 

Toward the sea, on the extremity of the 
promontory, was a pretty good fortress, 
called Fort George; on the north side the 
town was secured by a palisade, which, owing 
to the absence of all fear of an attack, was 
in many places in a bad state of defense. 
This was not the original palisade, which fol- 
lowed the present line of Wall Street; in 
Kalm’s time, the city wall began near the 
residence of Mr. Desbrosses, No. 57 Cherry 
Street (the last house on the river toward 
Kip’s Bay), running thence to the Boston 
Road (Chatham Street), crossing it near what 
is now Duane Street, thence between the 
Common (City-Hall Park) and the Fresh-Wa- 
ter Pond to Broadway, cutting it between 
Chambers and Warren Streets, thence to 
Dominic’s Hook, near the present pier 30, 
North River. There was no good water in 
the city, but “at a little distance was a 
large spring of good water, which the inhabi- 
tants took for their tea.” This was the cele- 
brated “tea-water pump,” situated a little 
west of the present line of Chatham Street, 
opposite Roosevelt ; it was in use forty years 
ago, standing in the middle of a large grocery- 
store. A visitor, in 1845, says that, in that 
year, he found it in a liquor-store at No. 126 
Chatham Street. As late as 1806 water drawn 
from this spring was carried into the city and 
peddled from carts. 

The country-people came to market twice 
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a week, as in Philadelphia; there were two 
printers in the town, and every week some 
English gazette was published, which con- 
tained news from all parts of the world. 
Most of the wine drunk was Madeira, and 
Kalm found it very strong and fiery. 

New York then carried on a more exten- 
sive commerce than any town in the English 
North American provinces; it traded prin- 
cipally with the West Indies, the mother- 
country, and South Carolina; its exports 
were pelts brought from Oswego, timber and 
boards from the Hudson Valley, and cereals 
from New Jersey and the cultivated part of 
New York province. No manufacture of 
note existed, but iron was found in great 
quantities in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 

“ Oysters,” says Kalm, “are here reck- 
oned very wholesome, and some of the people 
informed me that they had not felt the least in- 
convenience after eating a considerable quan- 
tity of them ;" he even heard of poor people 
in New York who lived upon nothing but 
oysters and bread the year round. Among 
the numerous shells which were found on the 
sea-shore, he saw some which, “ by the Eng- 





lish here, are called clams, and which bear | 


some resemblance to the hwman ear. 
shells contain a large animal, which is eaten 
both by Indians and Europeans.” Cherry- 
trees were very abundant in the vicinity of 
the city, and all travelers were allowed to 
pluck the ripe fruit in any garden which they 
passed by, and not even the most covetous 
farmer would try to hinder them from so 
doing. Watermelons were much cultivated ; 
the professor thought them “extremely deli- 
cious ;” he saw one at Governor Clinton’s, in 
September, 1750, grown in the open air, which 
weighed forty-seven pounds. Most of the in- 
habitants of both town and province were 
yet Dutch, who still, especially the old peo- 
ple, spoke their mother-tongue; the rising 
generation, however, spoke English, went 
only to the English Church, and would take 
it amiss if they were called Dutchmen and 
not Englishmen. 

On June 10, 1749, about noon, our trav- 
eler left New York on a yacht (sloop) bound 
for Albany. As far as the south end of the 
Palisades, both sides of the river were thick- 
ly settled; above that point the eastern side 
was highly cultivated, and afforded a delight- 
ful prospect, with its constant succession of 
farm-houses, surrounded with orchards and 
cornfields, In the Highlands district the 
country was everywhere covered with woods, 


except some new farms scattered here and | 


The | 








there, but after passing Butterhill the farms | 


became very numerous again, and he was par- 
ticularly struck with the fine orchards in the 
vicinity of Staatsburg and Rhinebeck. He 
reached Albany at 8 a. mw. on the 13th. 

The river-craft were built with bottoms 
of white-oak and sides of red-cedar, and car- 
ried canoes or “ dugouts,” which were made 
at Albany of white-pine; at New York, of 
tulip- wood. Albany wheat- flour was then 
reckoned the best in all North America (ex- 
cept that from Sopus or Kings-Town), com- 
manuding several shillings per bundred-weight 
more in the New-York market. 

The houses in Albany were very neat, 
built of stones, covered with white-pine shin- 





gles ; some were slated with tiles from Hol- | meat. To each dinner they had a great salad, 


land. Most of them were built with the ga- 
ble-ends toward the street, and Kalm saw 


some constructed on the same principle as | 


those in New Brunswick. The street-doors 
were generally in the middle of the houses, 
and on both sides there were seats, on which, 
during fair weather, the people spent almost 
the whole day, especially on those which were 
in the shadow of the houses. In the evening 
these seats were covered with people of both 
sexes, but this he thinks to be a troublesome 
custom, “as those who pass by are obliged 
to greet everybody unless they will shock the 
politeness of the inhabitants of this town.” 
The streets were broad, some were paved and 
lined with trees, but, upon the whole, they 
were very dirty, because the people left their 
cattle in them during the summer nights. 
Kalm’s opinion of the Albanians was by 
no means a high one, as may be seen from 
the following excerpt: “ The inhabitants are 
almost all Dutchmen, and their avarice and 
selfishness are very well known throughout 
all North America. 
stands the art of getting forward perfectly 
well, should settle among them, they would 
not fail to ruin him. For this reason nobody 
comes to this place without the most press- 
ing necessity, and therefore I was asked in 
several places what induced me to go to it. 


| 


prepared with abundance of vinegar and very 
little or no oil. They frequently ate butter- 
milk, bread, and salad, in one mouthful after 


| ancther. Supper generally consisted of bread- 


If a Jew, who under- | 


and-milk, with cheese scraped or rasped so as 
to resemble coarse flour. 

After a short sojourn in Albany, our tray- 
eler started for Canada, by the Champlain 
route. On his way, he stopped overnight at 
Saratoga, where the palisaded fort, erected on 
the east bank of the Hudson, had been burnt 
down three years before. On the site of the 
future summer metropolis there were only a 
few squatters, all Dutch, and bearing an in- 
veterate hatred toward the English; Kalm’s 
night’s lodging was a rude board shanty. Re- 
suming his journey, he passed Fort Nicholson 
(destroyed in 1711, and overgrown with a 
thicket) and Fort Anne, reaching at last the 
French outpost at Fort St. Frederick (Crown 
Point); thence to the St. John’s River he 
made his way in a French sloop, the only 
sailing-vessel on the lake, charmed with the 
beautiful scenery on either shore. For about 


| a mile beyond Crown Point the settlements 


I found that the judgment which people | 


formed of them was not without foundation : 


I was here obliged to pay two, three, and | 
| greatly pleased with the country, its soil, and 


four times as dear as in any part of North 
America which I have passed . through.” 


Contrasting the Albanians with the kind and | 
| of his narrative he casts an eye into the fu- 


courteous Dutch residents of New York, he 
attributes the difference between the two 
places to the fact that, in the early settle- 
ment of the country, the vagabonds and off- 
scouring of the colony naturally settled far- 


i 


thest in the interior, and their descendants 


inherited some of their qualities. 
Kalm gives a description of the domestic 
habits of the Albanians, which, a few years 


of the Manhattanese. He found them “ much 
more sparing than the English; the meat 
which is served is often insufficient to satisfy 
the stomach, and the bow] does not circulate 
so freely as among the English. The women 
are perfectly well acquainted with economy ; 
they rise early, go to sleep very late, and are 
almost over-nice and cleanly in regard to 
the floor, which is frequently scoured several 
times a week.”” The domestic servants were 
chiefly negroes. The Albanians’ food, and 
the manner of dressing it, were very different 
from those of the English. Their breakfast 
was tea, commonly without milk ; thirty or 
forty years before Kalm’s visit even this bev- 
erage was unknown to them, and they com- 
monly breakfasted on bread-and-butter or 
bread-and-milk. They never put sugar into 
the cup, but took a small bit of it into their 
mouths while they drank, Along with the 
tea they ate bread-and-butter with slices of 
hung - beef; coffee was rarely seen; they 
breakfasted generally at seven. For dinner 
they had buttermilk-and-bread, to which 
sugar was sometimes added. “Then,” says 
Kalm, “it is a delicious dish for them,” as 
fresh milk-and-bread, or boiled or roasted 


continued ; after that, a virgin forest covered 
the shores till the travelers reached the out- 
let of the lake, about ten miles from Fort St. 
John, near the promontory now known as 
Rouse’s Point. 

Here, as our traveler has passed beyond 
the limits of the English colonies, we may 
take leave of him. On the whole, he was 


climate, and the industry, energy, and kind 
courtesies of the inhabitants. In the course 


ture, and informs his readers that he was as- 
sured the English in North America would, 
“in the space of from thirty to fifty years, be 
able to form a state by themselves, entirely 
independent of Old England.” 
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before his visit, would have been equally true | 








BY PRINCESS SALM-SALM. 


Il. 


OR several weeks we had nothing from 
Queretaro but very contradictory re- 
ports. Finally, in March, General Marquez 
arrived from there with three thousand troops. 
As I had not heard from Salm-Salm for a long 
time, I begged Herr Hube to go with me to 
the general and make some inquiries 
General Don Leonardo Marquez was 3 
little, vivacious, consequential man, with 
piercing black eyes. He was now a great 
personage, and was very fond of showing his 
importance. The emperor had made him 
lugarteniente of the empire, in consequence 
of which he talked and acted as though he 
was the first person in Mexico. Toward me 
he was very condescending ; his dark, unpre- 
possessing face was covered with friendly 
wrinkles. He spoke in the most flattering 
terms of the prince—said that he was one 
of the bravest and most skillful officers at 
Queretaro, and had recently distinguished 
himself by capturing, with a handful of men, 
a battery of six pieces from the Liberals, 
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for which exploit he had decorated him and 
promoted him to the rank of general. 

The news Marquez brought rejoiced us all 
very greatly, and fétes and fireworks followed 
one another in quick succession, while prepa- 
rations were being made to march against 
Porfirio Diaz, who was advancing from Pue- 
bla. 

When all was ready, Marquez again took 
the field, leaving in Mexico only a small gar- | 
rison of Mexicans, who were not strong enough 
to prevent even the guerrillas of the Liberals 
from entering the gates. 

Three days after Marquez set out, news 
came of a great victory. Porfirio Diaz had 
been beaten and his army destroyed, it was 
said. Our joy, however, was of short dura- 
tion. On the fourth day Marquez returned, 
accompanied by only twelve cavaliers, as a 
fugitive, ten hours ahead of his army, which 
had been completely routed at San Lorenzo, 
losing all their cannon. 

If Porfirio Diaz had been able to reach 
Mexico even two days after our troops, he 
would have taken the city very easily, so 
completely were the imperialists demoralized ; 
on the third day, when he did arrive, we were 
prepared to make a tolerable defense. Mar- 
quez showed but little fortitude, and, as he 
could have no doubt with regard to his fate | 
if he fell into the hands of his enemies, he | 
had every thing prepared to fly to Vera Cruz, | 
and I think the only reason he did not do so | 
was because he was afraid of “ jumping out of 
the frying-pan into the fire,” for the road to 

| 





Vera Cruz was closely guarded by the Lib- 
erals. 

The avant-guard of the Liberals passed 
our house, and I eould not help admiring 
their handsome horses, which had, for the | 
most part, been taken from the imperialists. 

Before their arrival, skirmishes were of 
daily occurence in and around Tacubaya, be- 
tween the guerrillas and the imperialists, and 
two or three times they had a “ set-to”’ before 
our house. On these occasions, Helene Hube 
and I could not refrain from watching the 
combatants through the slats of the blinds, 
although Herr Hube was in continual fear 
that a stray ball would wound or kill us. The 
spectacle, however, was so amusing that one 
could not help looking at it. It was really 
laughable to see the firailleurs of both sides 
playing hide-and-seek with one another. 
They did so little harm, that it looked more 
like play than war. 

Tacubaya and Chapultepec were occupied 
by the Liberals without resistance, and the 
siege of Mexico was begun. 





[The princess remained quietly with her 
friends at Tacubaya, until she heard that the 
prince had been wounded ; then she lost no 
time in providing herself with a suitable 
conveyance and such letters as she deemed 
necessary, and set out to go to him. She 
Says :] 

When I arrived on the heights of Cuesta 
China, I could overlook all Queretaro; and 
from the city, as I afterward learned, my yel- 
low, four-mule coach was observed, and sup- 
posed to have President Juarez for its occu- 
pant. 

Little as I know of the art of war, a glance 





satisfied me that it was very bad generalship 
on the part of the imperialists to allow them- 
selves to be shut up in a place like Queretaro. 
The town is surrounded by hills, affording 
excellent positions for hostile batteries, and 
from which every house can be distinctly 
seen. It looked to me like a veritable trap. 

As I drove to the Hacienda de Hercules, 
which belonged to Sefior Rubio, to whom one 
of General Baz’s letters was directed, I ex- 
pected every moment to be fired at from the 
city, for, during the whole distance, I was 
within easy range. 

The headquarters of General Escobedo 
were on the opposite side of the little river 
Rio Blanca, on the side of a hill called La 
Cantera. As I had a letter to him also, and 
was desirous to see him at the earliest possible 
moment, I hastened to change my dress for a 
riding-habit, as I could not reach him with 
my coach. I got a horse easily enough, but 
could not procure a side-saddle, so I was 
compelled to ride on a man’s saddle, which 
was uncomfortable enough. The gentleman 
who had accompanied me from Mexico had 
gone ahead to Escobedo’s quarters to an- 
nounce my arrival. He was, in some meas- 
ure, responsible for me, for I was, to a cer- 
tain extent, a prisoner. 

I sent in my card, and General Escobedo 
received me immediately and very kindly in 
a wretched little tent, that had no furniture 
but a deal-table and some boxes that did ser- 


vice as chairs. I told him I had heard that 


my husband was wounded, and asked to be | 


allowed to enter the city. He replied that 
he did not think my husband was wounded, 
but that, even if he were, he could not grant 
my request. All he could do, he said, was 
to give me a letter to President Juarez, who 
perhaps would accede to my wishes. He said 
he knew the prince very well, and that he 
was a brave officer, he had learned to his sor- 
row. He promised to treat him well should 
he fall into his hands, and that, if he was 
wounded, I should nurse him. 

The general left it to me whether I would 
go with the stage-coach that started the follow- 
ing morning, or would remain at Sefior Ru- 
bio’s and rest myself until the next one. As 
my remaining where I was could do no good, 
I decided, fatigued as I was, to take the 
coach the next morning for San Luis Potosi. 

The coach started a few miles from Que- 
retaro. When I, at three o’clock in the 
morning, arrived at the place, I was met by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Asperez, who told me he 
had been sent by Escobedo to accompany me 
on my journey. He already had tickets for 
me and my maid. 

After a three-days’ journey, we arrived 
safely at San Luis Potosi. I delivered Gen- 
eral Baz’s letter to the military governor of 
the city, who provided very pleasant quarters 
for me in the house of some absent imperi- 
alist. 

I then went with Lieutenant-Colonel As- 
pirez to the president. When I reached his 
palace, I was received by one of his adjutants, 
who took me by the hand, as though he were 
going to dance a minuet with me, and led me 
into a large reception-room, Here the adju- 
tant made a very low bow, and left me alone 
with Aspirez. 





A few minutes only had elapsed, when 
President Juarez entered the room, accom- 
panied by Sejior Iglesia, one of his ministers, 
who spoke English admirably. 

Juarez was a little below the medium 
height, with a dark, Indian face, which was 
not disfigured, but rendered more interesting, 
by a long sear. He had piercing black eyes, 
and impressed you as being a man who thought 
a great deal, and considered long and well be- 
fore he acted. He was dressed entirely in 
black, and wore a very high, old-fashioned 
shirt-collar. He reached me his hand, and 
led me to a sofa, on which Jimmy had already 
established himself, and said he would listen 
to what I had to say to him. 

Sefior Iglesia, who acted as interpreter, 
looked more like a dark-haired German, es- 
pecially with his glasses, than like a Mexi- 
can. In appearance and manners, he was a 
thorough gentleman, who in his kindly face 
evinced a great deal of sympathy for me. 

I gave the president an account of the 
state of affairs at the capital, and asked per- 
mission to enter Queretaro. He said General 
Porfirio Diaz had furnished him with no de- 
tails, but that I had certainly run a great risk 
in undertaking to reach my husband, after 
having been ordered to leave the country im- 
mediately. He could give me no answer till 
he was better informed, and said I could re- 
turn with Lieutenant-Colonel Aspirez, and 
await his reply at Sefior Rubio’s, or I could, 
if I preferred to do so, remain in San Luis 
Potosi. I replied that I would take a little 
time for reflection, and give him my answer 
the following day. Our conference ended, 
the president offered me his arm and escort- 
ed me through all the rooms to the steps, 
where, with a very low bow, he bade me 
adios. 

As I could not get a permit to enter Que- 
retaro, I thought it better to remain near the 
president, where I could always hear the latest 
news, and should be on the spot to act aceord- 
ingly. Aspirez, therefore, returned without 
me; a day or two after, however, I changed 
my mind, and thought I had better return to 
Sefior Rubio’s. I accordingly went to the 
president ; but he advised me to remain in 
San Luis, as Queretaro could hold out but 
a few days longer. I therefore remained, 
but heard no news until the evening of the 
15th of May, when the ringing of all the bells 
and a tremendous cannonading announced 
some important event. 

The next morning a gentleman called and 
informed me that Queretaro had been sold to 
the Liberals by Colonel Lopez and one Jab- 
loroski, for three thousand ounces (about fifty 
thousand dollars); that the emperor was a 
prisoner ; and that the prince was wounded. 
This was, of course, very unwelcome news, 
and I went immediately to the president to 
ask permission to set out for Queretaro. He 
was, as it chanced, at a dinner-party, and I 
could not see him ; I therefore decided to set 
out at once, which I did, arriving at Quere- 
taro on the 19th of May, four days after its 
fall. 

I went to the Diligencias Hotel, where 
Salm-Salm was well known. It was nearly 
seven o’clock in the evening, too late to go 
to General Escobedo, whose headquarters 
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were now at the Hacienda de Hercules, which 
is some distance from the city. 

The next morning I could get no carriage 
of any description, so I was compelled to 
ride, and that, too, on a man’s saddle again. 
The general received me very kindly, con- 
sented to my seeing the prince and the em- 
peror, and sent Colonel Villanueva, of his 
staff, to accompany me to the place of their 
confinement. 

I stopped for a moment at the hotel to 
take off my riding-habit, and then we went 
directly to the monastery of San Teresita, 
where we arrived about eleven o’clock. We 
traversed a filthy court, and ascended a filth- 
ier flight of stairs to the second story, where 
the bad air and din of voices on every side 
fairly made me dizzy. 

We entered a small, dirty room, where, on 
cocoa-nut husks, several officers lay on the 
floor. When I inquired after Salm-Salm, a 
little, polite gentleman informed me that he 
was at the moment with the emperor, but 
that he would return directly. He had hard- 
ly finished telling me when the prince en- 
tered. Oh, how he looked! He had not 
shaved or changed his linen for several days 
—in fact, he looked as though he had been 
living in a coal-hole, and yet his appearance 
was no worse than that of his companions. I 
was 80 shocked at seeing him in such a con- 
dition that I nearly fainted. 

Salm-Salm left me for a moment, to an- 
nounce me to the emperor, who had said he 
wished to see me. For some days before the 
surrender he had suffered from dysentery, 
and was now sick in bed; but, under such 
circumstances, all those social forms which 
are Ordinarily observed have an end. Salm- 
Salm warned me to say nothing about the 
death of General Mendez, who, a few hours 
previously, had been shot. 

I should never forget, if I lived a thousand 
years, this my first meeting with Maximilian. 
I found him in bed, in a wretched, empty 
room, and he looked pale and ill. He received 
me almost affectionately, kissed my hand, 
and held it in his for some time after I en- 
tered. He seemed, indeed, to be extremely 
glad that I had come. As he had had no 
trustworthy intelligence from Marquez and 
Mexico, what I could tell him interested 
him exceedingly. He was greatly incensed at 
Marquez, whose presumption had recognized 
no limits. 

The emperor’s situation, especially as he 
was ill, seemed to me wretched in the extreme. 
I, very naturally, felt a desire to better it, and 
inquired if he had taken no steps to do so. 
Escobedo had made him a visit, but had made 
no allusion to the intentions of the Liberals. 
I offered to go to Escobedo and see what I 
could do, I wanted to induce him to visit 
Maximilian again, or, if the latter was able 
to go out, to effect a meeting between them 
in some other place. The first thing to be 
done, however, was to go out and buy some 
clean linen for the emperor and Salm-Salm, 
and to furnish them with such things else as 
were needed to enable them to make a decent 
appearance. This done, I went immediately 
to Escobedo. I found him in excellent hu- 


mor. He was hourly expecting the arrival 
of one or two sisters whom he had not seen 








for years. He said he could not go out that 
day; that the emperor, however, would be 
welcome if he, accompanied by Salm-Salm 
and myself, would visit bim. 

When I returned to San Teresita, Maxi- 
milian was up and dressed. He gave me his 
arm, and, followed by Salm-Salm and Colonel 
Villanueva, we went down to the street-door, 
where we found Sefior Rubio’s carriage and 
an escort of four dragoons. All the prison- 
ers assembled, as we passed out, to see Maxi- 
milian, and they all saluted him with respect 
and affection. 

Had the emperor had a correct idea of 
his situation, which he at that time certainly 
did not have, he would, perhaps, have earlier 
thought of having recourse to flight, and not 
have left so many opportunities unimproved. 
I was afterward assured that a discreet use 
of money would have enabled Maximilian to 
escape during this drive to the Hacienda de 
Hercules, and that the whole escort would 
have gone with him. He was, however, far 
from having even a suspicion that his life was 
in danger, although the fate of Iturbide 
should have taught him that the title of em- 
peror was a poor protection in turbulent 
Mexico. 

When we arrived at the Hacienda, we en- 
tered a large and beautiful garden adorned 
with a handsome fountain, near which there 
stood a goodly number of officers of the Lib- 
eral Army and other persons. They all sa- 
luted the emperor very respectfully. 

General Escobedo met us, and reached 
Maximilian his hand. We then went to a 
wide alley, where chairs had been placed for 
us, and a conversation followed on common- 
place subjects, which was rendered somewhat 
difficult by two bands of music that nearly 
drowned our voices. The emperor told Gen- 
eral Escobedo that he had instructed Prince 
Salm-Salm to make him some propositions in 
his name, and the general and Colonel Villa- 
nueva retired with Salm-Salm to consider 
them. 

It was nearly dark when we returned to 
the city. The emperor seemed in very low 
spirits, which we attributed to the state of 
his health. I cannot think of this day with- 
out emotion, and that I was the last lady who 
walked with him arm-in-arm. 

The whole night through there was a 
heathenish noise in San Teresita, that pre- 
vented Maximilian from sleeping; he was, 
therefore, very desirous to have a house for 
himself and suite, to obtain which I returned 
the next morning to Escobedo, who readily 
consented, and immediately secured for us a 
very nice house that was comfortably fur- 
nished. One-half of it was destined entirely 
to the emperor, the other to the generals who 
were his fellow-prisoners. 

Escobedo’s intentions, however, were not 
carried out, for General Refugio Gonzales, a 
former bandit, who was intrusted with the 
guardianship of the prisoners, objected that 
Escobedo was treating Maximilian as a prince, 
and consequently was not acting according to 
the instructions of the government; and, fur- 
ther, he said he would not be responsible for 
the prisoners if they were removed to a pri- 
vate house. Asa consequence, Escobedo de- 
cided to relinquish his design, He was, 





moreover, influenced, without doubt, by his 
conviction that his government would deal 
with the prisoners with the utmost severity. 
He therefore left the selection of other quar- 
ters for Maximilian and the generals to Gon. 
zales, who removed them to the Franciscan 
monastery. 

The emperor wished me to accompany 
him thither, and Colonel Villanueva went to 
Sefior Rubio for his carriage, which he ob- 
tained, but not without some delay. 

When we arrived at the monastery, and 
Maximilian was shown his room, he stopped 
on the threshold and cried : 

“ Surely this cannot be my room? Why, 
this is the vault for the dead! This is cer- 
tainly a bad omen.” 

Villanueva excused himself as well as he 
could, and went to remonstrate with Gon- 
zales; but the ex-bandit replied : 

“Yes, that is his room, and he must sleep 
in it, at least to-night. It will admonish him 
that his end draws near!” 

I was exasperated, and so was Colonel 
Villanueva ; but we were powerless, as it was 
then too late in the day to effect any thing 
for that night by appealing to Escobedo. The 
next morning, however, in obedience to his 
orders, the emperor was removed to a com- 
paratively comfortable room, from which he 
could go out into a small court. 

Three days afterward his trial began, from 
which time he was kept in close confinement 
Colonel Villanueva said to me on the first 
day : 

“The end approaches. Nothing now can 
save the emperor but flight.” 

I returned to my hotel with a sad heart, 
and, when I saw Herr Bahnsen, who had just 
returned from San Luis, his despair, which 
was only too apparent, very naturally in 
creased my anxiety. 

I hardly slept during the whole night, but 
lay awake revolving the question, ‘“‘ What 
can be done to save the emperor ?”” 

Nor did I think of any thing else all the 
next day ; and when, toward evening, Colonel 
Villanueva and Herr Bahnsen came to me, al- 
most my first question was: 

“Who will go to San Luis and ask Presi- 
dent Juarez for a delay ?” 

Herr Bahnsen shrugged his shoulders, and 
replied : 

“Nobody will go. Ask for a delay! It 
would be useless. You don’t know Juarez. 
I know him better. It would be utterly use- 
less.” 

“ Well, colonel,” said I, “I cannot ask 
you to go, nor is there any one else I can 
ask; so I, a woman, will go.” 

“You!” cried Herr Bahnsen, with a sar- 
castic smile. 

All his remonstrances had no effect on 
me, and I asked the colonel if he would go 
with me to Aspirez, that I might ask him for 
permission to see the emperor that night. 

Late as it was, the colonel did not hesi- 
tate to comply with my request. Aspirez, my 
traveling-companion on my first journey to 
San Luis, was now fiscal, and had special 
charge of the emperor, 

It was eleven o'clock when we reached 
Aspirez’s house, and he had already gone to 
bed. Villanueva, however, had him awak- 
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ened. When the astonished officer made his 
appearance, which he was prompt to do, I 
told him that I wanted to go again to San 
Luis, and had come to ask him to allow me, 
in the presence of Colonel Villanueva, to con- 


on to San Michael, where I concluded it would 
be better to take the diligence. With this 
conveyance we traveled on the whole day and 
half the night as fast as possible, without 
meeting with any more accidents, reaching a 
hacienda, that lies just half-way on the road 





fer with the emperor. He granted my request 
readily and cheerfully. 

It was after midnight when we got to the 
monastery. Salm-Salm was asleep. He hast- 
ened to dress himself, and was not a little ter- 
rified to receive a visit from me in the middle 
of the night; he feared I brought bad news. 
When, however, he learned the object of my 
coming, he was delighted, and said I was “a 
brave little woman,” and much more of like 
import. After announcing me, he took me 
over to the emperor, who, since he had been 
separated from the other prisoners, had spo- 
ken with no one except his physician. He 
thanked me very warmly, and approved of 
my plan. Villanueva advised him to write to 
Juarez and ask him for a delay of two weeks, 
and for permission to get legal advice from 
Mexico. The emperor consented, and put 
his name to a Jetter that Villanueva wrote at 
his request. This letter I was instructed to 
deliver into Juarez’s own hand, and, if I could 
not do so, to retain it. As I wanted to set 
out immediately, I made my visit no longer 
than was really necessary. When I took 
leave, Maximilian’s eyes filled with tears. I, 
too, was very deeply moved, for I feared I 
should never see him again. 

Fearing that I might find it difficult to 
obtain a personal interview with Juarez, I 
deemed it advfsable to provide myself with a 
letter to him from Escobedo. SoI now, at 
one o’clock in the morning, with Colonel 
Villanueva and my maid, sat out for his 
quarters, The general, fortunately, had just 
returned, with some members of his staff, 
from a place of amusement, and was in 
excellent humor, He not only gave me a 
letter to Juarez, but ordered that the mules 
of the diligence should be placed at my dis- 
posal. I returned to the hotel to prepare for 
the journey, for Herr Bahnsen had promised 
me his light carriage. This order of Esco- 
bedo's astonished everybody, for, in conse- 
quence of it, communication between Quere- 
taro and San Luis was interrupted for at least 
twelve hours. 

When I reached the hotel, I found Herr 
Bahnsen, who took back his promise. He 
was afraid his carriage would be broken in 
pieces ; he said the idea of my going to San 
Luis was foolish, would be useless, was only 
a woman's caprice, and I don’t know what 
all, Iwas in despair, and pleaded and re- 
monstrated, until finally he consented to let 
me have his carriage on the condition that 
one of his partners should accompany me. 

It was five o’clock in the morning before 
we, with five mules and, as usual, two coach- 
men, got started. These animals were ac- 
customed to drag a heavy coach; with only 
a light carriage behind them, they were fairly 
wild, and we had accomplished only a few 
miles when the brutes succeeded in running 
against a wall and breaking the tongue, 
thereby justifying Herr Bahnsen’s fears. 

My Mexican attendants were in despair; 
but, after a deal of noise and useless lamenting, 
they repaired the tongue so that we could drive 





to San Luis, a little after midnight. I wanted 
to go on without delay, but the man of straw, 
whom Herr Bahnsen had burdened me with, 
declared that he was tired out, that he must 
sleep, that the road was infested with rob- 
bers ; in short, that for reasons various he 
protested against proceeding farther until 
daylight. I finally yielded, but only on con- 
dition that we should start again at three 
o’clock. I was up at that hour, and so were 
the coachmen and mules; not so my sleepy- 
headed companion, nor was all the noise we 
could make at his door of any avail. I had 
decided to leave him to enjoy his nap and go 
on alone, when, at six o’clock, he made his 
appearance, elegantly dressed, a pair of fresh 
kids in his hands, and ordered a cup of choc- 
olate. I was out of all manner of patience, 
and did not hesitate to say so. 

We arrived at San Luis between six and 
seven o'clock, and alighted at Herr Bahnsen’s 
house, where we were received most kindly 
by his sisters, 

The melancholy face of the noble martyr 
in Queretaro, who looked up from his bed 
with an expression so full of gratitude as I 
took leave of him, was ever before me, 
Urged forward by the feur that every mo- 
ment I lost might cost him his life, I did not 
stop to arrange my toilet, but went as I was 
to Juarez, There chanced to be a cabinet 
meeting that evening, and he could not see 
me; he asked me, however, to send in Maxi- 
milian’s letter, which I declined doing, as I 
bad promised to deliver it into no hands but 
his own, I sent him Escobedo’s, and he re- 
turned word that he would receive me the 
next morning at nine o’clock. 

Herr Bahnsen’s brother went with me the 
next day to the president, with whom I again 
found Sefior Iglesia. He took the letter, 
read it, handed it to his minister, and said 
that the time fixed by law for the proceed- 
ings to begin against Maximilian was within 
three days, and that he, after having consid- 
ered the matter, regretted that he could not 
grant the delay we asked for. 

I turned to Sefior Iglesia, and spoke for 
the emperor as well as I knew how. I said 
it was barbarous to shoot a prisoner without 
giving him time to defend himself, and to 
treat him as one guilty of high-treason when 
he came into the country in the honest be- 
lief that he had been chosen by the Mexican 
people. A few days, I said, could make no 
difference to the government, and then wis- 
dom would, certainly, counsel them to avoid 
unseemly haste. They should not be un- 
mindful of the consequences, but reflect that 
not only all Europe, but the whole civilized 
world, would be exasperated if they did as 
they proposed. 

“ Consider the matter,” I entreated, “ till 
five o'clock this afternoon ;” and I added, in 
conclusion: “ Should you then still adhere to 
your decision, I will return to Queretaro— 
God knows with what a heavy heart!" 

Sefior Iglesia saw me to the door, and I 





spoke with him after the inmost promptings 
of my heart. He did not reply, but the man- 
ner in which he pressed my hand seemed to 
say that he would do what he could. When 
I returned at five o’clock, he met me with a 
joyous smile, and, without saying a word, 
handed me the order granting the delay I had 
so pleaded for. I was fairly beside myself 
with joy, and could hardly restrain myself 
from throwing my arms around Sefior Igle- 
sia’s neck and kissing him. I wanted to 
see President Juarez and thank him, but he 
had gone out. 

Although I was told that the order would 
be telegrapied to Queretaro, I was, neverthe- 
less, very anxious to return with all possible 
speed, and, declining the further escort of 
Herr Babnsen’s Mexican partner—the man 
must have been a silent or sleeping partner— 
I accepted that of a wide-awake partner of 
one Herr Dans, who proved as useful a trav- 
eling-companion as he was agreeable. When 
the coachman did not drive fast enough to 
suit him, he would take the reins himself. 

It was a hard journey. The night was so 
dark that we could absolutely see nothing. 
We lighted torches, but the pouring rain soon 
put them out. In many places the roud was 
so rough and dangerous that I was compelled 
to walk, which, in such weather, was far 
from being pleasant. Besides, I had only a 
pair of thin boots, which were soon badly cut 
by the sharp stones. Fortunately, I had an 
abundance of good things with which to re- 
fresh myself inwardly, for the kind sisters of 
Herr Bahnsen had filled the carriage with 
delicacies, not only for me and my traveling- 
companion, but for Maximilian and Salm- 
Salm. 

I reached Queretaro between ten and 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and drove 
directly to the hotel to change my clothes; 
but when [ heard that the emperor as yet 
knew nothing of the postponement, I could 
not wait a moment, but hastened as I was to 
the monastery. 

I was nearly dead with fatigue; my boots 
were in strings, and my feet were sore; my 
hair was in disorder, my hands and face were 
unwashed, and my skirts were torn and cov- 
ered with mud. I must really have looked 
like a scarecrow; but I was very happy, and, 
I confess, not a little proud. 

When I arrived, there were some Ameri- 
cans with the emperor. One of them de- 
scribed the scene in a newspaper thus: 

“We heard a commotion without; the 
heavy doors opened, and a soldier announced 
‘Ia Sefiora!’ The next moment Prince 
Salm-Salm held the lady who entered in his 
arms. It was his wife, who bad just returned 
from President Juarez, in San Luis Potosi. 
Her face was sunburnt and unwashed, and 
her shoes were torn to shreds, and, as she 
laid her hands on her husband’s shoulders, 
her whole body trembled with fatigue. The 
archduke stepped forward and waited till 
his turn came, The prince was heard to ask, 
in a low tone: 

“*Have you accomplished any thing? 
What did Juarez say ?’ 

“* He has granted the delay,’ she replied, 
and then, turning to Maximilian, she cried: 
‘Ob, your majesty, I am 80 overjoyed!’ 
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“ Maximilian took the princess’s hand and | 


kissed it. 

“* May Heaven bless you!’ said he, ‘You 
have been too good toward one who fears he 
will never be able to make you any return.’ 

“The princess forced a smile, and re- 
plied : 

“*T have a favor to ask of you for the 
prince.’ 

“* There is nothing you could ask of me, 
madam, that I would deny,’ answered the 
archduke. ‘But you are exhausted. We 
have little to offer you.—Prince, you must 
see that—I—’ 

“ Maximilian was too deeply affected to 
finish, but turned suddenly away and went to 
the window. 

“It was time for strangers to retire, and 
we left the room unobserved.” * 





CURIOSITIES OF THE ENG- 
LISH COURTS. 


IV. 
IN THE POLICE-COURTS.—( Continued.) 


ET the scene change for a moment from 
the murky courts of London to a judi- 
cial interior at Hong-Kong. The sun, we 
know, shines upon some English province 
every hour in the twenty-four; and it may be 
taken for granted that its rays are illumining 
the exhibitions of British justice somewhere 
or other throughout the day and night. 

At Hong-Kong the British magistrate is 
paramount ; and, in the police-court of that 
celestial city, scenes often take place having 
an Oriental flavor quaintly blended with An- 
glo-Saxon matter-of-factness. 

Not long ago a young Chinese girl, named 
Ho, pretty and almond-eyed, was found in a 
destitute condition on a boat at Canton. It 
appeared that she was from the village of 
Lung-Shan, whence she had wandered in the 
vain hope of finding work. She was brought 
as a vagrant before the police-magistrate, 
and expressed to him her anxiety that she 
should not be sent back to Lung-Shan again. 
On being asked what she did wish to do, she 
replied that she “would like to get mar- 
tied.” 

The magistrate, prosaic though he was, 
entered into her feelings. He remanded her 
overnight, bade the police to see if they 
could not find a husband for her, and ordered 
that she should be brought before the court 
again next morning. 

Next morning produced two aspirants for 
her hand. One was a “ chair-coolie” in the 
service of a British officer; the other was 
an “ office-coolie” from the police-station. 
As the lady had “lily feet, and a some- 
what prepossessing appearance,” the ardor of 
the two aspirants waxed all the greater on 
beholding her charms. 

Each coolie had his special claims to con- 
sideration. The chair-coolie had taken care 
to don a suit glittering with silver lace and 
buttons ; the other, more modest, wore a suit 
of an unpretending ashen gray. 


* The advance extracts from the princess's book 
published in the German journals stop at this point. 
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The fair Ho cast eyes of favor on the | 
plainer and more humbly clad of the two, 


| She frankly avowed her suspicions of the gay | 





costume of the chair-coolie, and expressed | 
her resolve to marry his rival. 

But the chair-coolie did not despair, He | 
urged that he was twenty years younger than 
the office-coolie. He averred that his wages | 
were much higher; be had hoped that the | 
silver lace would have completed the con- 
quest. The fair Ho shook her head. 

Then the chair-coolie had an idea, and 
begged the court to wait a little. He rushed 
home, and brought back ten old jackets, which 
he spread before the almond eyes of Ho, who 
was so amazed at the extent of his wealth 
that she was completely won over. Turning 
to the magistrate, she said: 

“The chair-coolie is younger, has money 
and clothing, promises to let me go out when 
I like, and to give me jackets when I want 
them. I will marry him at once.” 

The ceremony was performed without de- 
lay ; Ho and her lord went out of court laugh- 
ing and dancing; and the poor office-coolie 
wended his way home, solitary and discon- 
solate, in his suit of ashen gray. 

Returning to the less picturesque yet not 
less romantic scene of the London police- 
courts, we are attracted by a quaint figure 
who is standing in the dock, in presence of 
the magistrate of Lambeth. His face is 
blacked ; he has on his head a soldier’s cap; 
and in his hand is a stick, with a bayonet 
tied to the end of it. He is charged with 
having a bayonet in his possession, supposed 
to be stolen; and the following colloquy en- 
sues : 

Magistrate, “What are you?” 

Prisoner, “TI am a miller.” 

“What sort of a miller?” 

“ Why, where they grind corn, and mer- 
rily goes the mill.” 

“From your appearance I should think it 
was a black mill. How do you account for 
having the bayonet ?” 

“Tt was only a bit of fun, and I suppose 
I must like a soldier fall. The military cap 





was given me at Lord Sydney’s, and when I 


got to Anerly some one told me I should look | 


well as a soldier, but wanted fitting-out prop- 
erly. He then regularly black-leaded my 
face, and polished it up proper with a brush, 
like you would a stove, your worship. Some 
one else then lent me the bayonet, stuck on 
a stick, and when they had finished me I 
marched off, and halted here and there, and 
sang a song or two.” 

“T see you are described as having no 
home or occupation.” 

“ Yes, but four years ago I was in a luna- 
tic asylum.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“But they said at the asylum that they 
never had such a lunatic before. The doctors 
said I knew a great deal more than they did. 
But, bless your worship, these doctors at 
Croydon know nothing; they are more like 
great girls.” 

“But I hear you have been to prison.” 

“Right you are, but only for something 
like this, I remember once coming out on a 
boxing-day, after I had had a jolly good go 





into the prison Christmas-dinner. You may 
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laugh, but I think I had the best laugh 
then.” 

“Tf you don’t take care, you will go back 
to prison, in failing to find a surety,” 

“Oh, don’t; I have tried for work. I 
went to a brewery for a job the other day, | 
didn’t care so much for the job, but I wanted 
some beer.” 

“T’m afraid you take too much of that.” 

“ Oh, dear, no; only a little drain!” 

It having been ascertained that the prison- 
er’s story about the bayonet was true, he was 
let off; and, donning his soldier’s cap, he 
marched gayly out of court. 

A very small boy was put on the witness. 
stand in Bow Street, to testify against a wom- 
an who had stolen some money from him and 
two other children. His head just reached 
to the rail. 

On being asked if he knew what the truth 
was, he shook his head. 

Magistrate. “ Do you know it is wrong to 
tell stories ?” 

The boy shook his head. 

Magistrate. “‘ Well, don’t you think it is 
wrong to tell stories—I should have said lies 
—do you think you would be a bad boy if 
you told lies?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Did you ever see that woman” (the 
prisoner) “ before ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

Magistrate. “I don’t think it’s much use 
examining the lad.” 

Usher (to witness). “When did you see 
her before ?” , 

“The day before yesterday, in the street.” 

“ Where did you meet her ? ” 

“ Somewhere about somewhere.” 

This was all that could be got from him; 
but the woman was sentenced to three 
months. 

A boy not much older was brought up, 
charged with having been found sleeping in 
the street, and of “being nearly frozen to 
death.” When he was put in the dock, his 
parents appeared, and declared that he was a 
very bad boy, and had joined a gang of lads 
who slept in carts and under railway-arches. 

The magistrate asked what reply he had 
to make to the charge. 

Boy. “Oh, I have nothing to say; it’s all 
true. I always sleep out of a night.” 

“Do you go to school?” 

“Go to school! No,and I don’t mean to 
go to school, neither.” 

“ Have you ever been to prison ?” 

“No, Iain’t. I should like to go to pris- 
on, to see what the inside is like, as I have 
heard a great deal about it.” 

“You seem to be a very bad boy, and I 
shall send you to prison. You will find it a 
different place from what you may think.” 

And the inquisitive boy was led away 
laughing. 

It is not long since an elderly man, in 
scant apparel, obtruded himself upon the 
magistrate at Clerkenwell. Bowing to the 
bench, putting a finger in his waistcoat, and 
assuming a pompous air, he not a little re- 
sembled Mr. Micawber, and thus he spoke: 

“Most noble and powerful justice, from 
you, a man of honor and probity of feeling, I 
want advice.” 
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He paused; but, being told to proceed, 
went on: 

“IT have had a partuer, sir, this thir, 
ty-three years gone. Till lately we have 
worked very amicably and successfully to- 
gether; but latterly, on account of my part- 
ner having given way to that accursed and 
confounded drink, the root of all evil, I can 
no longer abide her conduct. She has been 
a good and loving woman, but for a year or 
two there have been such continual wran- 
glings and rows, such disorder and disruption 
in the house, such disagreements with the 
lodgers—who are good ones, if they are left 
alone—that I can stand it no longer, and de- 
sire, sir, to know what to do with my part- 
ner.” 

“What do you mean by your ‘part- 
ner?’” 

“Partner! Why, partner, you know, 
means wife, don’t it? It is a good term, I 
should think; and I know a little about 
grammar, and I think I ought to know some- 
thing about my wife, for I have been married 
to her for thirty-three years; and, when I 
took her—I mean when I married her—I 
made her my partner for life. If it was not 
for the little stimulants she takes on the sly, 
we could get on very comfortably together.” 

The magistrate said he feared he could 
not assist him. 

“ But, my dear, most noble man of justice, 
surely—” 

“Go away, go away! I believe you have 
been joining your ‘ partner’ this morning ina 
‘little stimulant !’” 

The old man left the court amid loud 
laughter. 

Matrimonial difficulties, as we have al- 
ready seen, do not always begin with the set- 
tled state of wedlock. More stories than 
one have been told of brides feverishly await- 
ing the appearance of too tardy bridegrooms, 
and vice versa. That of the great scholar, 
who became so deeply immersed in a philo- 
sophical problem that he forgot that it was 
his wedding-day, is not to be forgotten; nor 
is the occasion when the fair bride, waxing 


impatient at the non-appearance of her to-be 
| such conduct; but about an hour after I was 


lord, said at last that “ she wished they would 
get another man, as, upon her word, she could 
not have all this fuss for nothing!” A cer- 
tain William Fuller, however, had good rea- 
sons for not being prompt to time at the 
church-altar. It happened that, on the very 
day of his wedding, he had occasion to en- 
gage in a scrimmage with his landlady. It 
may be imagined that this dame was rather 
of the sour and prosaic than of the sentimen- 
tal sort, for, regardless of the great occasion, 
she had William Fuller brought up at West- 
minster on a charge of assault. The bride- 
groom’s friends took occasion, on the trial, 
to represent the state of things to the magis- 
trate; and that worthy dignitary promptly 
decided that, whatever punishment was due 
to the groom, the bride at least must not 
suffer, 

The wedding - party was already at St. 
Matthew’s waiting for William Fuller. Pres- 
ently he appeared, between two policemen, 
who stood up at the altar within easy reach 
of their prisoner. The knot was tied, the 
bride beamed, and all went merrily; after 











which the Benedict was marched back tc 
court, sentenced to four days’ imprisonment 
for the assault on his landlady, and duly in- 
carcerated, 

Another wedding-ceremony did not go off 
so blithely. For a moment we leave the Lon- 
don courts, to witness a somewhat extraor- 
dinary scene in Preston parish-church. The 
daughter of a “respectable tradesman” is 
being wedded to a burly butcher. It seems 
that this is without the consent of the “ re- 
spectable tradesman ;” for that worthy makes 
his appearance in the “long-drawn aisle” 
just as the ceremony is beginning, and tries 
to cut it short. He charges the girl with 
stealing the watch she is wearing, catches 
hold of the bridegroom, and gives him a 
downright shaking ; tries to seize his daugh- 
ter with similar intent, and finally swears at 
the clergyman! But love defies fathers quite 
as often as locksmiths, and the “ respectable 
tradesman,” having been securely caught and 
held by some of the butcher’s near relations, 
was forced to witness the wedding ; and, in- 
stead of going to the wedding-breakfast, and 
speaking to the toast of “the bride—God 
bless her!” was carried to court and put un- 
der bonds to keep the peace. 

It must be confessed that barbers have 
large opportunities for mischief; and if these 
opportunities are seldom taken advantage of, 
it is no doubt owing to the good-nature and 
perhaps the traditional loquacity of the craft. 
To the rule of amiability one William God- 
ard, of Lambeth, does not seem to have been 
a very marked exception. A too-confiding 
dustman, who had intrusted life and locks 
to his hands, charged him, however, with 
an unusual offense at the Lambeth police- 
court, 

The dustman confessed that he had been 
drinking rather freely with his mates, and 
said that while he was “ very moppy ” some 
of them took him to Godard’s shop, and told 
the barber to give him a “clean shave.” He 
was placed in a chair, and when he arose 
from it, he discovered, to his horror, that his 
beard and whiskers were off. “I left the 
shop,” said the dustman, “ protesting against 


taken back to the barber’s, and my hair was 
cut off. WhenI got up next morning, I was 
surprised to find all my beard and whiskers 
gone, and my hair cut so short that I could 
not even take hold of it. I am sure I could 
not have consented to have my beautiful 
beard and whiskers cut off, as they kept my 
neck and face warm. In fact, ever since I 
have had the face-ache and neuralgia.” 

The magistrate remarked that he did not 
appear to have been much injured, looked 
clean, and many French gentlemen had their 
hair cut closer than his. 

Dustman, “That may be, sir. I ain't a 
Frenchman, and don't want to be like one. 
People will think I have just come from the 
tread-mill.” 

The barber, being called, said that the 
dustman came to his shop, sat down in a 
chair, put his hand up to his beard and whis- 
kers, and said, “I want you to shave them 
clean off, as Iam going to fight Blucher, an- 
other dustman, and I don’t want to give him 
any handle.” 
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The magistrate asked the dustman if he 
was going to fight Blucher. 

Dustman, “IT was not. Iam not a fight- 
ing-man, and Blucher is too much for me. 
My beard and whiskers kept me warm, and 
my hair curled nicely. Now I have the 
‘thieves’ crop.’ ” 

But, as it was proved that the barber 
had done as requested, the shaven dustman 
had to leave court without a remedy. 

The troubles of a show-man have been de- 
tailed by Barnum and others of the peripa- 
tetic craft. One of these providers of popu- 
lar entertainment, who had opened his show 
for the while in East London, appeared before 
the Clerkenwell police-court with 1 complaint 
against his next-door neighbor. 

“ My exhibition,” said the show-man to his 
worship, “is one of the most wonderful ever 
seen by the world, It consists of an Ameri- 
can young lady, the tallest and fattest ever 
known to exist, who has been visited with 
amazement by the President of the United 
States, the nobility of England, and the 
learned Faculties. On Saturday night, the de- 
fendant knocked at my door with such vio- 
lence as to break it; and on being told of it 
Monday morning, he wanted to fight, and 
tore the picture of the ‘ fat lady’ down.” 

The defendant here said that the reason 
he knocked at the door was, because the 
“fat lady ” covered his shop-lights. All he 
did was to push it one side, The show-man 
indignantly denied this. He said he had 
been very much annoyed. The defendant 
had actually employed a steam whistle, to the 
disgust of every one in the neighborhood. 

The show-man’s assistant testified that, 
on seeing the door broken, he spoke to the. 
defendant, who laughed at him, and chal- 
lenged to fight him as well as the “ fat lady.” 

The magistrate asked if the “ fat lady” 
was a pugilist as well. 

The witness replied that she was not. She 
was too fat for that, 

The show-man said that the defendant had 
tried to injure his exhibition, by saying there 
was small-pox about the place. 

Defendant, “So there is. It’s a great nui- 
sance.” 

The obstreperous neighbor was thereupon 
bound over to keep the peace. 

An elderly gentleman, of a philosophical 
and inquiring turn of mind, and perhaps 
remembering the sensation produced by the 
developments of the “amateur casual,” re- 
solved to spend the night in the lock-up as a 
matter of experiment. To achieve this ob- 
ject, he went up to a policeman, and mildly 
and smilingly requested him to arrest him. 
The “ beak ’’ somewhat tartly declined ; there- 
upon the philosopher as calmly as possible 
struck him with his umbrella. The guardian 
of order requested him to go quietly away, 
fancying that he was a little intoxicated. 
The reply was another tranquil but some- 
what severer blow of the umbrella. Then 
the philosopher was arrested ; and next morn- 
ing appeared before the magistrate in Bow 
Street. 

He was asked, “‘ What have you to say to 
this charge?” 

Prisoner, “ Only this, sir, I wished to see 
the inside of the cells, with the view of bring- 
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ing the whole subject before the House of 
Commons. I must assure you that the po- 
liceman behaved with the greatest propriety, 
and has given his evidence in a very credit- 
able manner. I have nothing to complain 
of. I was anxious to try an experiment— 
to acquire practical information, in point of 
fact, on a subject to which I have given much 
consideration, and one of vital importance 
to society at large. You may think me a 
wild illusionist—a mere dreamer! Possibly 
so. But I am neither. I had a good object 
in view, and I was trying earnestly to pursue 
it.” 

Magistrate. ‘‘ Then youaccomplished your 
purpose, I presume, and had the opportunity 
afforded you of seeing the inside of a cell?” 

“Yes; and that is exactly what I want- 
ed.” 

“ What is your profession ?” 

“Tam of no profession. I suppose I may 
say that Iam a gentleman. I was once in 
the army.” 

Magistrate (to the policeman). ‘‘ Were you 
hurt by the assault?” 

“No, your worship ; the prisoner was very 
quiet, and gave no trouble.” 

Magistrate (to the prisoner). “If you had 
wished to see the inside of a cell, as you say, 
I have no doubt the inspector on duty would 
have let you examine one on application.” 

“Very probably; but that would not 
have served my purpose. I desired to un- 
dergo the treatment of a prisoner, and to 
learn by practical experience what that treat- 
ment is.’’ 

“You must pay a fine of fifteen shillings 
for the assault ; but you might have attained 
your object without paying any thing.” 

“T thank your worship; the experience 
is well worth the money.” 





THE HYDROGRAPHIC-OFFICE 
AT WASHINGTON. 


N the First Ward of the city of Washing- 
ton there is an old building, marked by 

the rains, storms, and vicissitudes of three- 
quarters of a century, which, although an 
object of no ordinary interest, is seldom vis- 
ited by the sight-seers who come to the 
national capital. This may be partly be- 
cause its really interesting history and asso- 
ciations, and the purposes for which it is now 
used, are not generally known; and partly 
because it is situated in an out-of-the-way 
sort of place—back of the new State Depart- 
ment, in close proximity to the banks of the 
Potomac (its exact locality is on the corner 
of Eighteenth Street and New-York Avenue, 
northwest). And yet, there is scarcely a ten- 
year-old urchin in that part of Washington 
who will not point out to the inquiring stran- 
ger the “ Octagon House,” the haunted house, 
about which such queer stories are told by 
the watchmen and messengers, whose duty it 
is to guard the old building at night. For 
years has the building had the reputation of 
being “haunted;” and that is one of the 
reasons why no tenant could be found for it, 
until finally Uncle Sam, who does not care a 
whit about ghosts or queer sounds at night, 





loaned the building for the use of the “ Hy- 
drographic-Office ” of the United States Navy 
Department. 

But, before going further, it may not be 
amiss to explain what a “hydrographic” 
office is. The word hydrography is derived 
from the two Greek words tdwp, water, and 
yp4oh, description. The word means, there- 
fore, “‘ water-description,” and that is, at 
least in part, what the science of hydrography 
consists of. But the science which has in 
our country its headquarters in the old Oc- 
tagon Building means much more than sim- 
ply water-description ; it takes in the whole 
wide range of foreign coast-survey, astro- 
nomical and meteorological observations, 
deep-sea soundings, chart-making, and re- 
vision of old charts; and is, in fact, the 
branch of physical science and descriptive 
geography which has for its object the graph- 
ical representation of the waters of our globe 
and their stores, with all their properties 
bearing upon navigation. 

It will readily be seen, even by those who 
do not “ go down to the sea in ships,” that 
this is a most important science to those who 
do. By its aid, unknown and hitherto un- 
explored channels of commerce and naviga- 
tion are opened up; dangers are placed so 
that they may be readily avoided, and safe 
and trustworthy guides are furnished to those 
who traverse the ocean, having cargoes of 
precious merchandise and more precious lives 
in charge. The hydrographer points the way 
of safety, and places the red light where 
there is danger; he investigates reported 
dangers and corrects errors; he compiles 
and digests information derived from a thou- 
sand different sources, and puts it in such a 
shape that it may be easily accessible to, and 
available for, the mariner. His is, indeed, 
an office of trust imposed by humanity, and 
his responsibilities are of the gravest nature, 
A trifling error in a chart—the misplacement 
of a line, a dot, or figure—may cause the 
wreck of a vessel and the loss of hundreds 
of lives. In earlier times, and not many 
years ago, either, when the appliances for 
making correct surveys and soundings were 
not such as they are now, it was not unfre- 
quent that dangerous rocks would be placed, 
on a chart, many miles out of their real posi- 
tion, threatening a passing vessel when the 
hidden danger was totally unexpected ; and 
many a vessel has been lost in consequence. 
The French frigate Medusa, with its harrow- 
ing history, is one instance of misplaced con- 
fidence in a chart. To rectify these errors, 
sometimnes so serious in their consequences, 
is one of the chief missions of the hydrog- 
rapher. 

Appreciating the necessity which existed 
for correct and reliable marine-surveys, Eng- 
land, in the closing part of the last century, 
took the initiative, and established a “‘ Hydro- 
graphical Department ” of the Admiralty. By 
an Order in Council, dated August 12, 1795, 
the great inconvenience constantly felt by 
the officers of the fleet, “‘ especially when or- 
dered abroad, from the want of sufficient in- 
formation respecting the navigation of those 
parts of the world to which their services 
may be directed, and with which they are 
sometimes totally unacquainted,” led to the 





consideration of the means most advisable 
for preventing the difficulties and dangers to 
which “his majesty’s” ships were exposed 
from any defect on this head; and the Brit- 
ish Hydrographical Department was the result, 
To that government belongs the credit of 
having taken the lead in extending systemat- 
ic surveys into almost every water traversed 
by vessels, and to its zeal and energy all nay- 
igators and commercial communities will ever 
be deeply indebted. France, Russia, and, at 
a later period, the United States, followed 
suit ; and at present almost every nation, hav- 
ing a seaboard, has its hydrographic-office. 

Having such an immense extent of sea- 
board of our own, we were for many years 
content to concentrate all our labors in this 
direction at home; and, while we diligently 
surveyed and mapped out our own coasts, we 
had to rely exclusively on foreign charts and 
text-books for information relating to those 
of other seas and countries. England and 
France—even Germany—had been making 
elaborate charts of the seas and coasts of 
China and Japan before the United States 
thought of contributing its quota to this in. 
ternational cause of science and humanity, 
The gallant Captain Cook was one of the ear- 
liest pioneers on this new field, and he led the 
first expeditions which were sent out from 
Great Britain for the purposes of hydrog- 
raphy. Since his death, hundreds of expe- 
ditions have followed ; and, even at this late 
day, England and France still take the lead 
in furnishing their navies with resources for 
prosecuting this peaceful and noble branch 
of service. The names of Lane, Gould, Des 
Barres, Holland, Vancouver, and Hurd, vie 
almost with that of Cook, as far as the sci- 
entific results of their labors are concerned ; 
and it is chiefly owing to their early efforts, 
coupled with the intelligent administration 
of the British Hydrographical Department 
by Mr. Alexander Dalrymple, when that insti- 
tution was yet in its infancy, that England 
holds the proud position she still maintains 
in the peaceful pursuits of her navy, no less 
than in those of a more warlike character. 

Of a much younger growth, but organized 
substantially on a similar basis, and with the 
same object in view, is the Hydrographic-Of- 
fice of the United States Navy Department, 
which owes its birth to an act passed by Con- 
gress in 1866. By that act (approved June 
21, 1866) it was provided “that there shall 
be a hydrographic-office attached to the Bu- 
reau of Navigation in the Navy Department, 
for the improvement of the means for navi- 
gating safely the vessels of the navy and of 
the mercantile marine, by providing, under 
the authority of the Secretary of the Navy, 
accurate and cheap nautical charts, sailing- 
directions, navigators, and manuals of in- 
struction, for the use of all vessels of the 
United States, and for the benefit and use of 
navigators generally.” 

It was further directed by this act that 
the charts and books prepared by the Hydro- 
graphic-Office should be sold to navigators at 
the bare cost of printing and paper; and the 
office was authorized to purchase the plates 
and copyrights of such existing charts, maps, 
sailing-directions, etc., as the Secretary of the 
Navy might consider necessary. This was 
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accordingly done ; and the Hydrographic-Of- 
fice was established, and placed in the old 
Octagon Building already referred to. 

The first officer in charge was Commander 
Thomas Scott Fillebrown, who was assigned 
to duty in July, 1866, and, with the exception 
of a brief interim, continued in that office 
until January, 1869, when he was relieved by 
Commander Edward Simpson, who was in 
turn relieved by Commodore Emmons, who 
was succeeded by Commodore R. H. Wyman 
—the officer at present in charge of the of- 
fice ; and, under the above management, ably 
aided by Commodore Daniel Ammen, the chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation, it has reached 
its present high state of efficiency. 

In the period lying between the organiza- 





Although the building in which this office 
is situated is a large one, it is ill adapted to 
the purposes for which it is used ; and efforts 
have been made for some years to find more 
suitable quarters, Many thousand dollars’ 
worth of plates and records are stored here, 
which, in the event of their being destroyed 
by fire, could not be replaced at any cost, 
and their loss would be felt by the entire 
mercantile community of the United States, 
if not of the world. A building in which 
such valuable articles are stored ought, at 
least, to be fire-proof; but the old Octagon 
Building is so old and so dry that, in case of 
fire, it would be reduced to ashes, with all 
its precious contents, in a very short space 
of time. It was in its day a handsome pri- 





every inch of extra ground is so costly a lux- 
ury. The ground-floor is occupied as work- 
ing-rooms for the engravers and chart-mak- 
ers ; and on the floor above, over the old din- 
ing-hall, is the library, which contains about 
twenty-five hundred volumes, every one vf 
which is on some subject connected with the 
science which has its headquarters in this 
building. This, the second floor, was the 
belle étage in the days of old Colonel Taylor, 
who erected and occupied the building, and 
whose spirit, it is said, still haunts the cellars 
and garrets of his former dwelling ; and the 
old walls have resounded with the mirth and 
music of festive gatherings on many an occa- 
sion ! 

These ghost stories, however, do not in the 
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tion of the British Hydrographical Depart- 
ment and the United States Hydrographic- 
Office, the Coast Survey was established by 
act of Congress, and its management laid un- 
der the Treasury Department, where it still 
belongs. This was in 1807; but the first la- 
bors in the field did not commence until ten 
years later (1817), and were shortly after in- 
terrupted. They were resumed in 1832, and 
have since been carried on with energy, and 
with but little interruption, down to the 
present date. In the labors of the Hydro- 
graphic- Office conducted on more distant 
Seas, there has been no stoppage since its 
organization; and, up to the present time, 
six hundred different charts and over sixty 
volumes of sailing-directions, navigators, etc., 
have been published. 








vate residence—one of the finest, if not the 
finest, in Washington—but it was never in- 
tended for a public office, and the rooms are 
badly arranged with a view to dispatch in the 
transaction of business. 

As the visitor enters the hall by the broad 
flight of marble steps, he is confronted by a 
number of telescopes and mathematical in- 
struments, which have been removed hither 
from the Naval Observatory. The niches in 
the wall—once occupied by statuary — are 
filled with books, as the library on the sec- 
ond floor is becoming crowded ; and along the 
walls are chart-boxes, marked with the names 
of the vessels to which they belong. The 
hall and stairway are very wide, constructed 
with the old-time disregard of the value of 
space, which few can afford nowadays when 








least disturb the equanimity of the present 
occupants of the building, who pursue their 
avocations regardless of the troubled spirit of 
old Colonel Taylor. But, then, they do not 
stay of nights! Every room is occupied ei- 
ther as an office or as a store-room of maps 
and charts; and, as we pass through and 
examine the work in course of progress, we 
learn much of this interesting and useful 
science, which was to us and the public gen- 
erally but little better than a closed book, 
chiefly on account of the unostentatiousness 
with which its operations are carried on. 

The charts, upon which so much depends, 
are all constructed on Mercator’s projection ; 
for, although this projection distorts the rela- 
tive size of the several areas and the bearings 
of points, yet navigators prefer it to the more 
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correct conic projections, as it represents the 
meridians and parallels of latitude in straight 
lines, thereby facilitating the laying down of 
positions and bearings. The work is, how- 


ever, first platted on the polyconic projec- 
tion, and thence transferred to Mercator’s, to 


insure exactness, The so-called gnomeric 
projection—projecting areas on a plane tan- 


gent to the earth from the latter’s centre— | 


represents the great circles, the shortest dis- 
tance on the globe between two points, in 
straight lines, and possesses advantages for 
charts of entire oceans; yet this projection 
has, so far, not been used to any extent either 
by us or in foreign countries. 

The earliest sea-charts date from the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century; and curious 
specimens they are when compared with the 
charts of the present date. They are, neces- 
sarily, rade and imperfect ; for the shape and 
dimensions of the earth were then unknown, 
and the means for ascertaining the astronom- 
ical positions of given points were very in- 
complete. The discovery of America and the 
passage of the Cape of Good Hope, together 
with the views then publicly advanced by 
Copernicus and Galileo, instituted a new era 
in geographical knowledge ; but, for all that, 
the earlier charts of this period were sadly 
deficient in that most important element— 
accuracy. Many of the isolated islands of 
the Pacific Ocean, seen and described by the 
early Spanish voyagers, were searched for at 
later dates in vain, until islands in positions 
differing hundreds of miles from those given 
to them on these old charts, but answering 
their description exactly, were adopted for 
them ; and it is a fact that many islands in 
these erroneous positions disfigure the charts 
to this date, 

The business of the Hydrographic-Office 
is, as we have seen, not limited to the pro- 
duction of new charts, but the correction of 
old ones is a most important feature of its 
routine. A difficult task is, indeed, the search 
for islands and dangers shown on old charts 
or enumerated in nautical guides, as uncer- 
tain in position or of doubtful existence; and 
itis frequently found that these errors owe 
their existence to deceptive appearances, to 
misplacement from faulty observations or 
reckoning, or they may be the result of typo- 
graphical or mechanical errors in the reports 
and charts published. On the other hand, 
reports of new dangers grow more frequent 
as the sea-routes are extended into regions 
heretofore but little traversed; and, as the 
commercial navigation manifests a greater 
interest in hydrography, and aids in the de- 
velopment of this science, all these obstruc- 
tions to safe navigation are, by degrees, placed 
on the charts, and attention is called to them 
in the sailing-directions. 

On this point, Commodore Wyman writes, 
in an able and interesting manuscript essay 
on “ Hydrography,” recently prepared by 
him, as follows: “ Dangers to navigation 
have frequently been found to exist at con- 
siderable distances from the positions given, 
from indifferent astronomical observations, 
or from ceckonings referring to observations 
taken several days before or after their dis- 
covery. The search for islands is naturally 
less difficult than that for submerged dan- 





gers which, on the broad ocean, can in some 
instances hardly be detected but by chance. 
In causing reported dangers of this nature to 
be erased from the charts, on the strength 
of a search which has not been thorough in 
every particular, the hydrographer incurs a 
grave responsibility, and there are a number 
of instances on record where dangers, which 
had been searched for most carefully, and by 
very competent authority, had to be replaced 
exactly in the position from which they had 
been erased, their existence being proved by 
the loss of vessels on them.” 

To sum up the most important duties of 
the Hydrographic-Office, they are: to execute 
accurate surveys of all parts of the world 
which are visited by American ships; to pre- 
pare and publish these surveys in the form 
of charts ; to write and publish nautical di- 
rections to accompany the charts; to prepare 
annual tide-tables and light-lists for all parts 
of the world ; to take charge of remark-books 
from the captains of vessels of the United 
States Navy; tocollect, compile, and prompt- 
ly publish all hydrographic notices and warn- 
ings of dangers ; and to keep the charts and 
other nautical documents corrected up to the 
latest dates. It is also the duty of the office 
to supply our vessels-of-war with charts, sail- 
ing - directions, navigators, and nautical al- 
manacs, and to see that there are always suffi- 
cient charts and nautical works on hand to 
meet the public demand, which is constantly 
increasing. 

In order to do this, all our war-vessels go- 
ing to foreign stations receive instructions to 
make hydrographical observations while en 
route to and in the vicinity of their station, 
and to report to the home-office any correc- 
tions or new discoveries they may make. 
Likewise the merchant-marine is encouraged 
to aid in the development of hydrographic 
knowledge ; and valuable reports have been 
received from the captains of such vessels. 

A most important adjunct to the science 
of hydrography is the telegraph. The cables 
which already connect many of the most im- 
portant places will soon gird the globe com- 
pletely, and will afford means for ascertaining 
great meridional distances with almost abso- 
lute correctness. There will thus be fur- 
nished a great number of primary positions, 
from which the longitude may be carried in 
coérdinate lines to secondary places; and 
charts of doubtful accuracy may be tested 
and corrected, so that the loss of vessels will, 
in no case where these tests can be applied, 
be owing to errors or want of exactness in 
the charts. The credit belongs to the United 
States of having been the first to discover 
and utilize the advantages which must ensue 
to the science of hydrography by the use of 
the electric telegraph; and preparations are 
now being made to make these tests available 
to the greatest extent by establishing stations 
in the West Indies and other places, with 
which direct telegraphic communication may 
be had with Washington. 

Strange as it may seem, it is a fact that 
the longitude of but few given points has 
been definitely established, notwithstanding 
the paramount importance of exact and ab- 
solutely accurate knowledge on this point. It 
was not until last year that the exact longi- 





tude of Key West was ascertained by the 
Coast Survey, when it was found that the 
real geographical position of that place was 
several miles out of the way from where it 
had been supposed to be. Such an error, 
trifling though it may seem, gives rise to a 
multitude of other errors in calculating, by 
triangulation, the geographical position of 
other points, in the definition of which it has 
been assumed that the given longitude of the 
starting-point was correct. Thus a small er- 
ror of only a couple of miles at the outset 
may, and often does, result in very serious 
errors in laying down the geographical posi- 
tion of coast-lines and terminal points. To 
test the accuracy of tables of longitude now 
existing, and to correct the numerous errors 
that are constantly found therein, is the mis- 
sion of the telegraph in the hydrographic ser- 
vice ; and this is done in the following manner: 

Suppose we want to find the exact longi- 
tude of Kingston, on the Island of Jamaica, 
in the West Indies, which has never yet been 
accurately determined, and just now is the 
subject of observations and calculations at 
the Hydrographic-Office. One observer is 
placed in the observatory at Washington, and 
another at the observatory in Kingston, and 
both are armed with a transit-instrument and 
two chronometers. Both the latter are so 
regulated as to compare accurately and show 
the same time on both faces. The Washing- 
ton pair of chronometers show Washington 
time, and those in Kingston show the time 
there. From one of the Washington chro- 
nometers there is an electric wire which com- 
municates direct with the Jamaica cable and 
with a key in the observatory at Kingston, so 
that when the operator there touches the key 
he will at once stop the chronometer at Wash- 
ington. In the same manner the operator at 
the latter place may, by a touch upon his key, 
stop one of the chronometers at Kingston. 
The other chronometer of each pair has a 
spring so arranged that, by touching it, the 
chronometer is stopped instantly. 

These arrangements being perfect, a star 
is selected for the transit; the same star be- 
ing selected for both places. The observer 
at Washington, having placed his transit-in- 
strument in position, watches the star, and, 
at the moment it passes the meridian of 
Washington, he touches the spring of his 
chronometer, which stops it, and by the same 
operation, by pressing the same key or 
spring, the message is flashed to Kingston, 
and one of the chronometers there is stopped, 
indicating the Kingston time when the tran- 
sit was observed in Washington. It is now 
the Kingston man’s turn to wait and watch 
for the same star to pass the meridian of 
Kingston, and the moment this happens he 
stops one of his own chronometers, and, at 
the same time, by the electric communica- 
tion, stops the chronometer in Washington 
that was left going. Both the chronometers 
in each place have now been stopped, indi- 
cating, of course, a difference in time equal 
to the time that has elapsed since the star 
passed the meridian of Washington, and till 
it passed that of Kingston. Longitude being 
simply the difference in time between two 
places, it is, of course, easily computed; but 
not until the result at both stations (that is, 
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the difference in time shown by the respec- 
tive chronometers) has been, by repeated trials 
and observations, brought to agree exactly. 
This having been achieved, the degrees of 
longitude found as the result thereof must, 
of necessity, also be correct. 

It is gratifying to Americans that, while 
our Hydrographic-Office is of comparatively 
recent growth, when compared with the simi- 
lar establishments of other maritime nations, 
it has, in such a short space of time, risen to 
attain a point of efficiency and scientific 
standing that is surpassed by no codrdinate 
institution in the world. The United States 
is now entirely independent of the surveys 
and nautical publications of England and 
other nations, upon which we had formerly 
to rely exclusively; and it is a fact that 
many of our nautical guides and sailing-di- 
rections are being translated into foreign lan- 
guages as soon as published, their accuracy 
and trustworthiness having become so well 
established. The French, German, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, Spanish, and Japanese Gov- 
ernments are all supplied with translations 
of the latest works published by the Hydro- 
graphic-Office in Washington ; and our charts 
find a ready market not only in our home- 
ports, but all over the world. With few ex- 
ceptions, these charts are made by the photo- 
lithographic process, which insures accuracy 
and cheapness combined ; and they are rap- 
idly superseding the far more expensive 
British Admiralty charts printed from en- 
graved plates. 

The high position attained by our Hydro- 
graphic-Office is due, in an eminent degree, 
to the efforts and perseverance of the Hon. 
George M. Robeson, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and to the intelligent labors, under his 
direction, of Commodore Daniel Ammen, the 
chief of the Bureau of Navigation, to whom 
we have already briefly alluded. Recogniz- 
ing fully the grave nature of the responsi- 
bilities which rest upon the Hydrographic- 
Office, they have made it, from the outset of 
their administration, a point to select some 
of the best talent in the navy for the dis- 
charge of these duties, and the soundness of 
their selections has been amply proved by the 
results. Among the officers now on duty are 
Lieutenant-Commander Henry H. Garringe, 
whose two large works, “On the Coast of 
Brazil,” and “The West Coast of Africa,” 
have been partly published, and are already 
being translated into the German and Dutch 
languages by those respective governments 
for the use of their navies; and Lieutenant- 
Commanders Sumner, Green, Sands, and Tot- 
ten. Louis BaGceEr. 





LONGING. 


H, to see the new grass springing, 

And he not here! 

Oh, to see the sun awaking 
Another year! 

To hear the soft May winds caressing 
The budding trees ; 

To know that violets are blooming 
Upon the leas ; 

To see the birds return together 
From wandering !— 

The longing heart feels all its sorrow, 


In the spring. 
M. F. Burts. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


N a discussion of the relative place of 


woman in the field of industry, the Home 
Journal utters the following : 

‘** Whether woman is to occupy an inferior 
intellectual position, or one equal to that of 
man, is a matter of only incidental importance, 
a subject for idle speculation. The one sim- 
ple issue is, shall she be free to use her talents 
for what they are best fitted? If she wishes 
to practise law, let her, especially if she has a 
lawyer’s skill and qualifications, and clients 
are ready to employ her. So, also, if she wish- 
es to preach, lecture, practise medicine, or do 
any other useful work. Let the test of talent 
and fitness be the sole test with her, and with 
every other human being. Things find their 
level through free activity. Woman is woman 
by virtue of Nature’s endowment, and not 
through any statute or legal restriction. So 
she will remain. Every avenue of good and 
useful activity, every question of the common 
welfare and interest, may be thrown freely 
open, with perfect confidence and certainty of 
good general results.” 

If it were a question whether statutes 
should be enacted abridging the free choice 
of women as to vocations, we should heartily 
accord with the sentiments above expressed. 
Let woman by all means be legally free to 
exercise her talents in the way that seems to 
her best. But inasmuch as the welfare of 
woman is intimately identified with the wel- 
fare of the whole community; inasmuch as 
the future of the race depends upon her 
physical and mental well-being, it is entirely 
proper and just that men should discuss her 
fitness for certain tasks, and endeavor mor- 
ally to enforce the natural laws that bear 
upon the question. Now, it is simply not 
true that woman is privileged to enjoy abso- 
lute freedom in her activities. She rests, 
just as the other sex does, under the obliga- 
tions of natural and moral laws. She is not 
privileged to consult solely her inclinations 
or her ambitions, but is bound by the social 
compact under which she lives to submit to 
those restrictions that are necessary for the 
welfare of the community as a whole. If it 
is proved that certain avocations are unsuit- 
able for her sex, she is under the moral obli- 
gation of not forcing herself into them, and 
men are morally bound to endeavor to re- 
strain her from them. Whether a few wom- 
en may or may not become physicians ; 
whether the ranks of the artists shall be in- 
creased by female rivals or not; whether 
there shall be lecturers or no lecturers— 
these are wholly insignificant issues beside 
the great question of the race. Woman has 
but one supreme avocation, and this is to be 
the mother of men. If by the pursuit of 
law, medicine, philosophy, literature, art, 
politics, or trade, those forces that are neces- 
sary for the functions of maternity, neces- 
sary for the maintenance of that vigor and 
health by which alone robust children can 
be reared, are by the activities we have 





| named in any way weakened or drained, then 
| we assert that woman has no right to a free 


choice in the matter. We do not say that 
these pursuits, or that any pursuits, would 
have the effect described; but we do assert 
the entire right of the community to investi- 
gate the facts; to search, compare, analyze, 
discuss ; and,Jjf the result of the investiga- 
tion proves that any given activity is hurtful 
in its effects to the large, ample, and full de- 
velopment of woman as woman, then we have 
no hesitation in declaring that she is impera- 
tively bound to abide by the result. Many 
women are very impatient under the current 
discussions as to their fitness for this or that 
profession, and are in the habit of demand- 
ing a free field; but we think the point we 
have made shows that the masculine sex have 
aright to discuss the matter, and are even 
under obligations to exercise a voice in it. 


Ir seems to us that the urgent claims for 
female culture which we hear on all sides are 
based upon a few erroneous conceptions. 
By all manner of means let women have the 
largest possibilities of education, but don’t 
let it be perpetually assumed that education 
simply means the acquisition of learning, or 
the mastery of a mass of facts. It is not so 
much mere culture that is required for wom- 
en as character—that sort of training that 
will tend to give to her mind largeness, 
health, repose, and solidity of understand- 
ing. Many of us have met highly-cultivated 
women who have been unstable of character 
and weak in judgment; brilliant, but vain, 
frivolous, and irrational creatures ; and very 
unfortunate for the world would it be if women 
of this type were to be substituted for the 
women of the masses, who, often unlearned in 
books, have yet acquired fortitude, strength. 
sobriety, and earnestness, in the great schoo] 
of life. The highest attribute of woman, af- 
ter virtue and modesty, is character. If we 
could so educate our women that the nobler 
conditions of their nature should expand—if 
they could acquire in our schools profound 
sincerity of feeling, large judgment, intellect- 
ual discernment and balance, we might well 
be indifferent to the exact extent of their 
purely literary acquisitions. There is, of 
course, no reason why learning and high cult- 
ure should not only accompany the virtues 
we have named, but really enforce and 
strengthen them ; unless, indeed, they do so, 
their real value is open to dispute; but do 
not all the facts around us show that a fairly 
superstitious reverence prevails as to the sav- 
ing grace of mere knowledge—of familiarity 
with books and a taste for art? Education 
seems to mean with many a mere cataloguing 
of facts. The man or woman who has stud- 
ied at college or from a printed page is sup- 
posed to be entitled to higher credit than he 
who has acquired his facts at first hand—by 
the study of Nature or the observation of 
men; and he or she who has a smattering 
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of all the arts is assumed to stand on a high- 
er plane than the one who has learned wis- 
dom by the right use of the judgment. Mary 
Washington seems to us to afford a high 
model of what the mothers of mankind should 
be. Very likely she lacked sensibility ; cult- 
ure would doubtless have added grace and 
charm to her character; but first of all let 
our education make of our girls large-na- 
tured women—women robust in physique and 
robust in mind, charged with high sentiment, 
capable of giving to the world men formed 
after their own noble mould; and then the 
refinements of culture would come as grace- 
ful embroidery to the substantial fibre. 


Tue vitality of the Tichborne hallucina- 
tion in England is one of those strange freaks 
which masses of people now and then fall 
into, and for which philosophy affords no 
satisfactory solution. If ever an impostor 
was clearly proved to be such, one would think 
it was Arthur Orton, the Wapping butcher. 
The proof gathered itself with constantly- 
swelling volume and irresistible force as his 
trial proceeded ; at last, it seemed to lookers- 
on that no one could reject the jury’s verdict. 
Yet, at a distance of a year from the dénoi- 
ment, and while the obese convict is, to all 
appearances, placidly picking oakum at Mill- 
bank, his cause is stil] zealously, even violent- 
ly championed by thousands of Englishmen. 
Persons so respectable as Lord Rivers, Mr. 
Guildford Onslow, and Mr. Whalley, continue 
to assert their belief in his identity with Sir 
Roger Tichborne. Londoners gather in Hyde 
Park to the number of half a million, to peti- 
tion for his release and his restitution to the 
Tichborne title and estates. His former coun- 
sel, Dr. Kenealy, a man of brilliant talents, 
whatever may be thought of his eccentricities, 
has braved and suffered the absolute ruin of 
his professional rights and position, by ar- 
dently and persistently maintaining the claim- 
ant’s innocence, and heaping the most scath- 
ing vituperation upon the judges of the 
Queen’s bench. He has been driven from 
the bar of England, deprived of all his pro- 
fessional distinctions, and sued again and 
again for libel. But he has found some com- 
pensation for his fidelity to his client, and for 
the loss of his business, in the popular tri- 
umphs which await him everywhere he goes. 
The provincial towns turn out tens of thou- 
sands to welcome and escort him through the 
streets. Stoke-on-Trent has elected him to 
the House of Commons by a decisive majori- 
ty; and he has lost no time in using his 
privilege in that body to provoke a debate on 
“Sir Roger,” and launch forth a powerful 
and scathing speech in his defense, and in a 
bitter denunciation of the Lord Chief-Justice 
of England. What inspires all this devotion, 
these monster meetings, this burning agita- 
tion, long continued, and waxing greater 
every week? Are the English town classes 











the victims of a monstrous and insane delu- 
sion? The agitation over a shameless per- 
jurer bids fair to rival that which preceded 
and effected the Reform Bill. 


Tue acquisition of languages as a means 
for an acquaintance with foreign literature, 
or for any social or educational purpose, is 
commendable enough; but the study of lan- 
guages, under the expectation that translating 
from them is going to afford a means of sup- 
port, is one of the most unfortunate delusions 
a man or woman can be possessed with. But 
it is a very common delusion, nevertheless. 
If an editor were to speak solely in accord- 
ance with his professional experiences, he 
would wish with all his heart that the accom- 
plishments of men and women were limited 
in the way of language to their mother-tongue. 
For he is beset by translators. He is impor- 
tuned personally, and he is importuned by 
letter, and he is importuned vicariously by 
friends, and importuned in every case with 
an easy confidence that is quite astonishing, 
for translating todo. It is assumed in most 
cases that an immense amount of translating 
is done, and that translators are always in 
demand. It is not an unnatural supposition, 
perhaps, but people who laboriously learn an 
art as a means of employment would be wise 
to ascertain first whether any demand existed 
in that direction. That some little translat- 
ing is done, is, of course, true; but, in view 
of the number of those who seek this em- 
ployment, it is almost nothing; and this lit- 
tle is done by those who are skillful and 
trained, while the applications come by the 
thousand from wholly inexperienced young 
persons, whose small French and less German 
look very big and important in their own 
eyes. These people never seem to study the 
facts. They do not observe that a great 
many publishers never issue translations at 
all; they do not know that very few, indeed, 
of either French or German authors are pop- 
ular among English readers; and they never 
for a moment suppose that it is incumbent 
upon them to give proof of their skill before 
they can hope to obtain a commission. But, 
under the best of circumstances, translating 
as a profession is a sort of premeditated star- 
vation. There is very little of this sort of 
literary work needed, and for this little the 
competition is excessive. Every young man 
just out of college wants to eke out, his in- 
come a little by translating; every young 
woman just from boarding-school is sure she 
can make enough to buy all her trinkets by 
translating ; cultivated women in pecuniary 
misfortune look confidently to translating as 
a respectable means of support; learned men, 
too impracticable for business or the profes- 
sions, fall back upon translating, and perish 


by inches. We have known savanis who 





ill-paid occupation in the world, while the 
expectations that are so often based upon it 
are painful to witness. We have written al} 
this with the hope of disabusing the minds 
of those who assume that translating is al- 
ways at command, and who not only perplex 
and persecute editors and publishers, but 
prepare for themselves serious disappoint- 
ment, and perhaps distress. 


Some profound scholar or other is said to 
have passed a long life studying a single 
Greek root—the root being, it is understood, 
an etymological and not a botanical speci- 
men. A more practical philosopher of the 
present day has been studying another kind 
of root—not Greek, unless perhaps on the 
ground that we accept the word “ Greek ” 
as an epithet applied to Irishmen, as it is in 
some parts of America. The root under 
recent investigation is, indeed, what is called 
in unscientific parlance the potato. The gas- 
tronomic possibilities of the potato are de- 
scribed as being far wider than tbe ordinary 
cook is aware; indeed, the discoveries made 
by Mr. Buckmaster amount to the invention 
of more than one new dish. In more prince- 
ly times Mr. Buckmaster would have been 
made a grand-vizier, or presented with the 
king’s fairest daughter; as it is, he freely 
gives to the world the benefit of his tuberial 
contemplations. We learn with gratification 
that potatoes ought to be picked all of a 
size; and we should “wash each individual 
tuber, handling it tenderly as if we loved it, 
and purge its delicate cuticle of all extraneous 
infirmities with a soft - haired scrubbing- 
brush, but on no account piercing the tender 
rind or violating its continuity with the knife 
lest the subtile flavor should escape from the 
gaping wound.” Then, being boiled in spring- 
water with salt, it forms an ideal article of 
palatable and healthy nutriment. Mr. Buck- 
master’s scientific instructions come very sea- 
sonably at a time when the price of the po- 
tato is advancing, and when it is a boon to 
Ireland especially to know how to boil three 
potatoes so as to make them “do duty for 
four ;” and it may be said that far more pre- 
tentious efforts of science have proved less 
beneficial to humanity than is intelligent at- 
tention to common, healthy, and cheap arti- 
cles of food. 


Wowen already vote in England, for parish- 
officers, which means, for the local governing 
bodies in the boroughs ; and at least one coura- 
geous woman is proud in the consciousness 
of having cast an unresisted vote for a mem- 
ber of Parliament. This last, however, was 
due rather to a slip of the revising barrister’s 
pen than to a deliberate recognition of wom- 
an’s political “ rights.” Still, the admission 
of women to vote in local elections is clearly 


bragged of their ability to translate from 1 giving new strength to the agitation in favor 


fifteen languages, and were yet nearly half 
starved. It is really the most uncertain and 


of extending the right so as to include the 
knights and burgesses. Every year the 
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House of Commons devotes an afternoon and 
evening to discussing the merits and demerits 
of woman suffrage. At first bills were pro- 
posed giving this privilege to all women who 
had the property qualifications required of 
the sterner sex. This year the friends of the 
project contented themselves with limiting 
their demands to widows and spinsters. It 
certainly indicates that conservative England 
is more in sympathy with woman suffrage 
than democratic America, when, in a full 
House of more than three hundred members, 
the second reading of the bill was defeated 
by only thirty-five votes. Nor is it unworthy 
of note that among those who recorded their 
votes in its favor a large number were Tories, 
pledged by their party creed to resist all 
“revolutionary ” changes. Nay, Mr. Disraeli 
himself, the very inspirer and chief of mod- 
ern Toryism, quietly and smilingly voted for 
the bill, Mr. Disraeli is noted for his gal- 
lantry, but he is too wise a politician to vote 
for gallantry’s sake. Does he regard woman 
suffrage a “conservative” measure? Per- 
haps he is conscious that Toryism is the 
sentimental side of British politics, and 
counts upon the ladies rallying, when they 
have votes, to the support of the “altar 
and the throne,” especially when they are 
championed by so romantic and courtly a 
champion as “ Vivian Grey.” 


Or the many charitable associations in 
our city and State, no one commends itself 
more thoroughly to the attention of the pub- 
lic than does a comparatively new organi- 
zation entitled State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion. The purpose of this society is to “ in- 
sure a more faithful and efficient administra- 
tion of the pauper system,” to accomplish 
which it organizes visiting committees 
throughout the State for the public institu- 
tions, and for the recipients of out-door re- 
lief, whose duty it is to rectify abuses, and 
study the problems of pauperism as they ap- 
pear. It is believed by this society that the 
associations of the poor-house are ruinous to 
children ; and hence one of its objects is to 
find homes in families for pauper children 
who have sound minds and bodies, rather 
than to permit them to gather in institutions. 
This seems to us specially commendable. 
The distribution of alms under any circum- 
stances is of questionable permanent good ; 
but preventive measures against pauperism 
—steps to secure for the waifs of the streets 
opportunity for useful lives—have in them 
every possibility of good. Another purpose 
of this society is the organization of train- 
ing-schools for nurses; and still another is 
the collection of books and magazines for 
distribution among inmates of public hospi- 
tals and other jnstitutions, who so often 
Weary unto very illness of the dead monoto- 
ny of their days. This latter purpose is a 
true charity in its results, and one to which 
all can contribute from their store of old pe- 





riodicals at little cost beyond that of the 
requisite forethought. The New-York office 
of this society is at 52 East Twentieth Street. 


Tue decease of Mr. John Harper, of the 
firm of Harper & Brothers, has occurred at 
what may be called an epoch in the business 
—at the completion of the first half-century 
of the existence of the firm under its present 
title, and of the first quarter of a century of 
the publication of the world-famous Harper's 
Magazine. The wonderful success that has 
attended the career of this eminent publish- 
ing firm has been due greatly, of course, to 
the sagacity of its members—to a talent for 
measuring and judging the average literary 
taste of the community that amounted al- 
most to genius; but among the secondary 
causes was the singular unity of purpose, 
the cordial identity of opinion, that gave to 
the four minds the oneness and directness of 
a single will. The old phalanx is now sadly 
broken, and but one remains of the brothers 
whose courage and success in earlier years 
won for them the name of “The Barons of 
Cliff Street.””, Mr. John Harper, just deceased, 
was the second in birth, but the third in or- 
der to obey the final summons. He was a 
man of such calm and balanced judgment 
that his opinions were almost revered by all 
associated with him. It was the custom of 
the members of the firm to disclaim any sen- 
iority ; ‘Each of us is Harper, and the rest 
are the brothers,” they were accustomed to 
say; but it was, nevertheless, no doubt true 
that, while Mr. John Harper was the second 
in age, his judgment commonly took priority. 
“ What does Colonel Harper,” or “ What does 
brother John think?” was ever the ques- 
tion; and what “brother John” thought 
speedily became assumed as the judgment of 
allthe rest. The brothers were not only close- 
ly united among themselves, but they knew 
how to unite those around them into a sort 
of family bond. This is evidenced in the life- 
long attachments of many of their employés. 
Not often in this country do we hear of men, 
living forty and fifty years, growing from boy- 
hood to old age, under the same direction. 
Mr. Fletcher Harper, the remaining brother, 
although almost seventy, gives promise, in 
his robust frame, of many years to come; 
and the young men that take the place of 
those gone before repeat all the fine charac- 
teristics of the elders, while they are vigorous 
and prolific enough to give assurance that the 
Harper Brothers are certain to be the Harper 
Perpetuals. 





Hiterary. 


UR political literature is somewhat de- 
ficient in reviews of the past, perhaps 
because the politics of the present are always 
so absorbing, or perhaps because our politi- 
cal past is so comparatively short that the 
generation of to-day gets its information 





about our earlier periods almost at first hand. 
English literature, on the other hand, is won- 
derfully well supplied in this respect; it 
may almost be said that the majority of the 
English political leaders have left memoirs 
of their times and their contemporaries, or 
have spent a part of their age in recording 
the battles of their youth. The most recent 
example of this, a book we recently had oc- 
casion to notice, embodied the recollections 
of Earl Russell; and comparatively recently 
we have had Brougham’s memoirs, and a 
whole host of lesser sketches from the strug- 
gles that have already become historic. 

Mr. Nathan Sargent (possibly better known 
to a portion of the reading public under the 
name of Oliver Oldschool) has just made an 
essay toward filling this very noticeable gap 
in our records by the publication of a series 
of sketches and recollections covering the 
period from 1817 to 1853.* Divided into 
episodes and character-sketches, with here 
and there a passage of general explanation, 
the book certainly affords a perfect mine of 
facts, which greater care and a longer period 
of preparation might have made more easily 
worked, but which is nevertheless more ac- 
cessible than the great majority of similar 
compilations, 

Though we think that Mr. Sargent does 
the public some injustice in saying, after 
speaking of the political struggles of so re- 
cent a period, that “very few now upon the 
stage of action have any very definite idea ” 
of “‘ precisely what those great questions and 
measures were, how they arose, and what 
were the principles involved, and the parts 
taken by the leaders of the two parties con- 
tending against each other ’—although we 
think this imputation a little unjust, yet it is 
decidedly worth while to go over again, with 
him, the general list of the events crowded 
into so brief a space in our national history : 


“* During the period to which I have confined 
myself took place the animated discussion on 
the Panama question, on which the opposition 
to Mr. J. Q. Adams’s administration first ar- 
rayed themselves in solid phalanx; the cel- 
ebrated debate between Mr. Webster and Col- 
onel Hayne; the debate on the tariffs of 1828 
and 1832, and on the compromise tariff of 1833 ; 
on the bill to recharter the United States Bank, 
and on the veto of that bill ; on the Force bill, 
and the bill to distribute the proceeds of the 
public lands ; on the removal of the public de- 
posits from the United States Bank, and on 
Mr. Clay’s resolutions censuring the President 
for that act, followed by that on the President’s 
protest against these resolutions, and on the 
proposition of Colonel Benton, finally carried, 
to ‘expunge’ one of them from the journal of 
the Senate; on the exposition, by a select com- 
mittee of the House, of the astounding defalea- 
tions of Federal officers; on the nomination 
of Martin Van Buren as minister to England ; 
on the annexation of Texas, the war with 
Mexico, the acquisition and admission of Cali- 
fornia, Utah, and New Mexico; and, finally, 
the long-protracted debates on Mr. Clay’s Com- 
promise measures, in 1850, including the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. 





* Public Men and Events from the Commence- 
ment of Mr. Monroe's Administration, in 1817, to 
the Close of Mr. Fillmore’s Administration, in 1853. 
By Nathan Sargent, late Commissioner of Customs, 
etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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“Tt was during this period that ‘ Nullifica- 
tion’ first raised its hideous front, and was 
crushed out by General Jackson’s proclama- 
tion and energetic measures; that the pre- 
sentation of abolition petitions in the House 
produced great irritation, and those intensely 
exciting and tumultuous scenes in that body in 
which Mr. Adams was ever the champion of the 
right of petition, and Mr. Wise, Mr. Rhett, Mr. 
Gilmer, Waddy Thompson, and other South- 
ern gentlemen, opposed with much eloquence 
and fiery zeal the reception of these petitions.” 


Of course, it seems to us of to-day a pity 
that this record should be left at the very be- 
ginning of that “ heroic age” that was filled 
with the giant culmination of these discus- 
sions that now seem so entirely preliminary. 
But every man speaks for his time—that is, 
for the time when he was in the thick of the 
fray; and we must wait for Mr. Sargent’s 
auccessors. A time will soon come when the 
knowledge of the days of which he tells us 
will not be so much a matter of course to the 
political student as now ; and then this labo- 
rious task of his will have a value which will 
make many readers grateful. 

Of his own qualifications for the work, 
Mr. Sargent speaks modestly ; but we quote 
his words, in commending his book to the 
earnest examination of students of politics, 
because they show the excellence of his op- 
portunities, and convey a presumption in fa- 
vor of the soundness of his judgments : 


‘* During the period covered by these recol- 
lections, namely, from 1817 to 1853, and indeed 
to a later date, I took a warm interest in poli- 
tics and public affairs, being for a considerable 
portion of the time connected with the press, 
which necessarily brought me in association 
with many of the leading men of the country. 
From 1841 to 1846, inclusive, I was the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the United States 
Gazette, writing over the signature of ‘ OLiver 
Oxtpscnoot,’ and on the meeting of the Thir- 
tieth Congress, December, 1847, I was elected 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, and held the 
office during that and a portion of the Thirty- 
first Congress, and of course had official rela- 
tions with every member of the House of those 
two Congresses. 

“It may be supposed I have had some ex- 
perience in organizing parties and carrying on 
political campaigns. I have also held impor- 
tant offices in the Treasury Department—Regis- 
ter of the Treasury and Commissioner of Cus- 
toms—and know from a tolerably long expe- 
rience something of official life and of public 
men at Washington. .. . 

“In recording my recollections of these, it 
will readily be seen that I occupy the stand- 
point of ‘an old-line Whig,’ such as I was, and 
as such I cannot pretend to have related past 
events with exact impartiality. ‘Time, it is 
true, softens the asperities, removes many of 
the prejudices, and corrects some of the errors 
inseparable from a participation in party strife, 
and especially does it assuage those rancorous 
feelings which violent party contests engender. 
But time does not entirely divest us of the feel- 
ings—prejudices, perhaps—which then gov- 
erned us, nor wholly, if at all, change our 
views in regard to the characters of the men 
and the merits of the measures which divided 
parties. Of these, generally, I have spoken 
with freedom, and sometimes, perhaps, with a 
little of the old feeling. Yet, I trust I have 
done no one injustice, having intended to make 
no statement not warranted by undeniable 
facts. . . .” 








We need not recall to the reader the chief 
names that of necessity occur most frequent- 
ly in the records of this period. John Quin- 
cy Adams, Jackson, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
Benton, Van Buren, Ewing, Cass, Silas 
Wright, Marey—these are only a few of them, 
and the history of the times of their active 
political work is in little danger of being dull. 


Mr. R. Sr. Jonn Tyrwairt’s “ Sketching 
Club” * is a kind of artistic version of 
“ Friends in Council,” and his own introduc- 
tion gives the best general key to its con- 
tents. 

“ First,” he says, “I received a kind invi- 
tation from Messrs. Roberts, of Boston, and 
some American friends, to write a book on 
landscape. It was to be very elementary as 
to practice, and to begin at the beginning, 
with the ordinary rules of drawing. It was 
also to be made palatable by means of de- 
scriptions and verbal sketches, and was to 
take the form of transactions of a sketching 
club, whose members were to exchange ideas 
by letter or conversation. This involved di- 
gressions into criticism and the history of art. 

“Then it appeared that, though my friends 
on the other side approved the first part or 
two as useful to students of drawing, they 
wanted a little more description of the Eng- 
lish country life and ways, with which I am 
partially acquainted ; and it was mentioned 
that, as male and female characters existed 
in the book, they would have to make love to 
each other. Some excursuses on fox-hunting 
were also desired. These demands were ac- 
cordingly supplied—I trust in moderation.” 

Out of these heterogeneous materials, as 
Mr. Tyrwhitt calls them (they will not seem 
so to his readers), he has made a capital 
book—what we are tempted to call a very 
jolly as well as a thoroughly sensible and 
purposeful book. 

We cannot give any fair specimen of the 
quality of its contents; the reader can well 
imagine from Mr. Tyrwhitt’s little summary, 
given above, that no review could do it jus- 
tice by quotations. But reader, artist, and 
critic, will all find themselves repaid (we say 
it with good conscience) if our hearty com- 
mendations lead them to read the Sketching 
Club’s annals for themselves. 

A specimen of the correspondence attend- 
ing the formation of the club may not be 
amiss. Having once the idea fairly in their 
heads, the club appeal for advice to a certain 
young artist in London, through his cousin. 
He sends various suggestions as to member- 
ship, etc., and consents to act as critic. Fi- 
nally he stipulates that “every active mem- 
ber of the club is to send me, by any date 
within this year, a drawing of a white jam- 
pot on white paper, in stippled chalk, or in 
sepia, or in pencil-shading, or pencil washed 
with water-colors (sepia or gray), which last 
I recommend. I will give a small landscape- 
sketch of my own to the best drawing; and 





* Our Sketching Club. Letters and Studies on 
Landscape Art. By the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, 
M. A., formerly Student and Rhetoric Reader of 
Christ Church, Oxford. With an Authorized Repro- 
duction of the Lessons and Woodcuts in Profess- 
or Raskin’s “‘ Elements of Drawing.” Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 





I had rather not criticise anybody who does 
not send me one. ... The professor has 
seen these stipulations, and approves; and 
any backslider or blasphemer may expect to 
be swallowed whole with some abruptness. 
. . . Don’t let me guess which are May’s 
works.” 

To this his cousin Flora replies with con- 
sent, but some expostulation, as follows: 


** My pear Cuartey: At last they all scem 
good and submissive, on the whole, and our 
first portfolio of jam-pots will be duly for- 
warded to you in November. But ob, I do 
wish you and the P. knew what a life I shall 
have, meanwhile, with the club. Do send a 
decisive allocution about the drawings, answer- 
ing these questions from various members, 
(The men are worse than the girls.) 

“1, May they group any thing with the 
White Wessel, as they call it? 

‘©9. May they substitute Jamaica-ginger- 
pots? 

“3. Or brown glazed pickle-jars with re- 
flections ? 

“4. Or any sort of red pottery ? 

**5, Or old china in any form? 

“6. Or use gray paper and Chinese white? 

“ Don’t be too hard. 

“* Affectionately yours, F. 

“ P. 8.—As if you wouldn’t know! What 

hypocrites some people are /*? 


Here is Charley’s dogmatic reply, both to 
the questions and to the unjust insinuation 
that he can detect the work of the fair May: 


“My pear Frora: No, to all the ques- 
tions. Do it in sepia or pencil as fine as you 
can; the gooseberry vessel of our childhood, 
and nothing but it. J have done you a nice 
prize, though I say it. 

** Affectionately yours, Cc. C. 

* P, §.—I don’t know hers from Adam’s.” 


If this vivacious correspondence does not 
attract readers to the book, nothing will ; so 
we will not add solicitations. 


Partty because our expectations had been 
so aroused with regard to the book—one en- 
thusiastic announcement having called it the 
best book since “Tom Brown at Rugby ”— 
and partly from serious wants in the book it- 
self, we are much disappointed in Mr. Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton’s “ Harry Blount.” 

Certainly the changes cannot have been 
so great since our own experience of school- 
life, that school-boy nature is quite what it 
is represented here. Not that it is treated as 
the tracts treat it, or according to the other 
extreme of the modern sensational story 
served up to boys in certain books of the pe- 
riod; Mr. Hamerton is too thoroughly sensi- 
ble in all his doings to write according to 
either of these schools, and his boy-charac- 
ters are in a certain sense human enough. 
But somewhere the true ring fails. To write 
a true boy’s story is probably one of the 
hardest tasks in the world, and we are not 
surprised that this should be imperfect. 

We must not be understood as saying 
that “Harry Blount” is dull, for that it is 
not; and, as a matter of entertainment 
alone, we have no doubt a wide audience will 
be pleased by it; but we mean that we are 
disappointed in not being able to class it with 
“Tom Brown,” or with “ Eric,” or with the 
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very foremost books of its class. We had 
hoped for such a book from Mr. Hamerton, 
and are forced to be almost sorry that he en- 
tered this new field at all. (Roberts Brothers.) 





WE hope that no one will be frightened 
away from Mr. Geo. Cary Eggleston's little 
manual of hints on economy and the use of 
money, by the very absurd title which some 
one of the book’s sponsors has thought fit 
to give it.* The art of success, if it be an 
art, is not taught by books; and it is a pity 
to present Mr. Eggleston, who has nothing 
but thoroughly sensible things to say, under 
a title that would induce most sensible read- 
ers to entirely misinterpret his ideas. 

Mr. Eggleston wisely does not attempt to 
lay down positive precepts, and claims but 
little originality for his advice on the sub- 
jects whereof he treats; but he puts old 
truths in so sensible a way, that even the 
reader most prejudiced against the plan of 
teaching the whole moral law by “little 
hand-books ” cannot fail to lay down the 
volume with no little esteem for it as an edu- 
cational aid. 





Tuose who had hoped to find, in the long- 
expected first volume of the Messrs. Putnam’s 
series of “ Brief Biographies,” + an original 
contribution to the work from the pen of 
Colonel Higginson, the editor, will be sadly 
disappointed. Those, on the other hand, 
who bear in mind the announced purpose of 
the books, will not have such reason to be 
dissatisfied. The first volume, which we 
rather unwillingly accept as an example of 
those to come, is almost entirely made up of 
extracts from two or three English books 
and magazine articles. One of the books, 
“Political Portraits” (one series of them, at 
all events), has been republished in an in- 
expensive and accessible form in this coun- 
try; the others are found in libraries conven- 
ient to all readers; and the chief magazine 
articles quoted (“‘ Men and Manners in Parlia- 
ment,” and others), after running through 
English maguzines, have been reprinted in 
the American eclectics and widely read. 

On the whole, we think the public bad a 
right to hope for a somewhat different com- 
pilation, but we look for better things in 
Mr. Hinton’s “Radical Leaders” and Mr. 
King’s “ French Statesmen.” 

Mr. Higginson’s volume includes a few 
of the great leaders in English politics, then 
the members of Disraeli’s ministry, and final- 
ly the “candidates for the liberal leader- 
ship.” The biographies, therefore, are those 
of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. 
Bright, Earls Russell and Granville, and the 
Duke of Argyll; then of Lord Cairns, the 
Duke of Richmond, Earl Derby, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy; finally, of the Marquis of 
Hartington, Messrs. Forster and Lowe, Sir 
William Harcourt, and Messrs. Goschen and 
Childers. 





* How to make a Living. Suggestions on the 
Art of making and using Money. By Geo. Cary 
Eggleston. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

+ Brief Biographies of European Public Men; 
edited by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. I. Eng- 
lish Statesmen; prepared by T. W. Higyinson. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 








Mr. Winwoop Reape, nephew of Charles 
Reade, and well known as the author of sev- 
eral books, the best known of whichare several 
on Africa, is dead. His “‘ Savage Africa” and 
** African Sketch-Book”’ are likely to have a 
recognized place in the literature pertaining to 
the African Continent. . . . A writer in Scrib- 
ner thinks that ‘‘ H. H.”’ is the best of our re- 
cent female poets—‘‘a figure unique among 
women poets, and the strongest woman poet 
yet arisen in America,”’ . . . Spelling-matches 
have greatly advanced in dignity: they are 
now “ orthographical tournaments.” . . . Mr. 
Browning’s new poem, ** Aristophanes’s Apol- 
ogy,” which has just appeared in London, is 
spoken of as a not only remarkable illustra- 
tion of the recent English reaction in favor 
of the study of Greek poetry and history, but 
as evidence of the inclination or resolve to 
become acquainted with the mind, the spirit, 
the point of view, of classic Greece—to get at 
a comprehension of the Greek spirit and the 
Greek way of looking at things. . . . ‘* Sex in 
Nature” and “ Sex in Industry ”’ are the titles 
of two new books discussing the woman ques- 
tion. If the writing of many books will solve 
an issue, the scientific and natural place of 
women ought to have long since been ascer- 
tained. ... A new American humorist has 
appeared in Detroit ; his name is Lewis; and 
he very successfully copies some of the meth- 
ods of the Danbury man. It will be discov- 
ered ere long that the sort of humor distin- 
guished as American is by no means difficult 
of manufacture. ... Mr. Nasby is to make 
another contribution to this humor, the title 
of his book being *‘ The Morals of Abou Ben- 
adhem.”’ . . . The author of * At Sea,” “* My 
Business Friends,’ and several other sketches 
that appeared some time since in this Jour- 
NAL, has a new novel in the press of Messrs. 
Hale & Son, entitled ‘‘ The Old Trump.” 
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E remarked, in the last article on the 
Academy exhibition, that the land- 
scapes are fewer and less important than 
usual, while the genre subjects are numerous 
and of a better character than ever before. 
Great numbers of pleasant little paintings are 
hung in groups or scattered among landscapes 
and portraits, and it is to them that the exhi- 
bition is indebted for a great portion of its 
cheerful aspect. 

Several weeks ago we referred in the Jour- 
NAL to the picture of a little orange-girl, by 
Mr. Guy. The painting, when we saw it on 
the easel of the artist, was not quite finished, 
though the little story of the small girl and 
her tiny merchandise, her sad young face 
and her childish but worn hands, were de- 
lineated fully. It is now fully completed and 
in Mr. Guy’s best feshion, and, fortunate- 
ly, the hanging-committee have awarded it 
one of the best places in the south-room. 
Beside this painting is placed an excellent 
and somewhat humorous painting by L. E. 
Wilmarth. During his travels in Holland last 
summer, this artist was very much impressed 
with the old, claborate pictures in the galler- 
ies of that country, and to the composition 
of this cabinet-painting he has added to his 


“former excellent drawing the minute study of 


homely details, which make so large a feat- 
ure of the charm of the pictures by Teniers, 
Breughel, and others. The scene of the pict- 








ure has a great merit for the class of comic 
pictures, that it is very subdued in its amus- 
ingness ; no bizarre caricature enters into its 
conception—caricature which is so fatal to the 
high character of a work of art. Mr. Wilmarth 
has painted an old brick forge, the broken 
surface of which denotes its age. Rusty 
doors to the fire-pot swing on hinges as stiff 
and creaking as themselves, Squatted down 
on the ground, a bald-headed man is pulling 
out from the ash-hole underneath the fire-pot 
a litter of little puppies, loose - skinned and 
weak-eyed, while behind the man the mother 
of the puppies is requiting his kindness by 
eating up his dinner. An old stool, some 
eggs, a tin pail turned bottom-upward by the 
greedy dog, beside other minute accessories 
too numerous to mention, form a thoroughly 
Dutch-looking corner to this painting. The 
shoulders and hand of the man, his polished, 
bald head, and his wrinkled shirt and trou- 
sers, are the best as well as the most impor- 
tant features of this very good picture. The 
texture of the broad brick front of the forge 
is given, too, with great truth, as well as the 
rusty color of the old iron. The picture, like 
so many of the best Dutch paintings, is re- 
markable for its unity and simplicity, which 
are so modest and unprententious, that only 
persons conversant with art can know how 
good they are. The pictures of this class, 
which have made more impression than any 
others, perhaps, are the works of Winslow 
Homer. The best pf these, and there are 
several exhibited, is called, “ The Course of 
True Love,” where, on the edge of a corn- 
field, a New-England farmer and a country- 
girl are sitting shaded by the tall grain. 
Ears of corn are scattered on the ground, 
and the woman, a true type of New England, 
is chewing, in country fashion, on a bit of 
straw she holds in her hand, and at the same 
time, apparently, she is chewing the cud of 
disagreeable thoughts. Her lover, a manly- 
looking fellow, is twisted about, embarrass- 
ment peeping from every feature and even 
from the toes of his cow-hide boots. “ Milk- 
ing-time” is another of these fresh, racy, 
paintings, and the after-glow of twilight is 
reflected back from the country - folks, the 
rail-fence, and the silent cattle, lighting up a 
key of paint which is not soft nor sweet, 
but which has a sort of peculiar harmony of 
its own: resembling, though in a different 
way, the mixture of aromatic, salt, and earthy 
odors of the New-England country air—uair 
which, too, has its whiffs of pleasant clover 
scents and fragrance of orchards. Many per- 
sons object to Mr. Winslow’s paintings on 
account of their color; we do not want him 
to change it, for we believe it suits his sub- 
jects as truly as the smack of checkerberry- 
leaves or birch-bark agrees with those hardy 
growths of northern woods. 

A painting of a very different kind is J. B. 
Irving’s “Cardinal Wolsey and his Friends.” 
An elegant ornament fora parlor, this pict- 
ure is of a group of richly-costumed men at 
table in a fine hall. The figures are of very 
small size, and there is great attempt at fin- 
ished costumes. Mr. Irving paints in a dif- 
ferent style from any American in this coun- 
try, so far as we are aware, and he has for a 
standard the minute delineation and clearly- 
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detined forms of Meissonier or of Gérome. 
His paintings are very elaborate, and the 
texture of the costumes of his figures, though 
not always most natural, has a good deal of 
the feeling of real satin, velvet, leather, or 
lace, which he loves to portray. 

Eastman Johnson has three or four cabi- 
net-sized pictures, “ Milton dictating to his 
Daughters” being the most important. The 
room in which the artist has placed the poet 
and his daughters has a poverty of light and 
shade which even the presence of the three fig- 
ures cannot redeem from a somewhat disagree- 
able monotony. The colors of the painting 
are all rich, but the large proportion of the 
canvas, which is devoted to flat forms of dra- 
pery and blank wall, leaves the impression 
of mental indolence on the part of the paint- 
er, as if he were not sufficiently interested in 
his pictures to give the variety of drawing he 
is so well able to bestow. The figure of Mil- 
ton himself rather resembles a stuffed lay- 
figure than a man; but the charm of the 
scene is in the painting of the two girls, the 
turn of whose heads, and the graceful beauty 
of whose pose, almost make one wish that 
Mr. Johnson had cut them from his canvas 
and given them simply as a study of woman- 
hood. 

Mr. E. Wood Perry has a number of cab- 
inet pictures, of which the best is called 
“* Heart’s-ease,” and is really the most com- 
plete picture of his we ever saw. An old 
woman, not high-bred, but rustic, placid, and 
neat, on whom the storms of many winters 
have furrowed wrinkles, sits at a deal-table 
reading her Bible. Her worn hands are skin- 
ny, and the bones of her wrists and arms cut 
sharply into her flabby flesh. A quiet light 
of an afternoon stillness rests over her, and 
just beyond her Bible a little tumbler half 
full of water holds a bunch of pansies— 
heart’s-ease. The old woman might be the 
wife of John Anderson, but her features are 
scarcely as hard as those of Scotch women. 
A New-England grandmother, she is content 
in her almost finished life. 

Our space does not allow us to describe, 
nor even to mention slightly, many other 
good, solid, honestly-studied pictures, whose 
merits are in many respects as great as those 
of which we have spoken in detail. The cap- 
ital Spitz-dog, by George B. Butler; the many 
excellent portraits by Mr. Le Clear; and one 
especially agreeable landscape by Hubbard— 
an old favorite of the visitors to the Acade- 
my—these, and the sea-pictures by De Haas, 
Mr. Beard’s animal-paintings, and many oth- 
ers, are crowded out by what can at best be 
only a slight sketch of what seems to us the 
most representative work. 

There are a few pictures by a number of 
Boston women, who, either taught by Wm. 
M. Hunt, or whose painting has been strong- 
ly influenced by him, show some very beauti- 
ful decorative work, and whose drawings in 
charcoal are so sunny and so spirited that 
they make quite a distinct feature in the col- 
lection. One of these, by Miss Lizzie Green, 
of a bunch of grapes and their dried-up stalk, 
we mentioned some time ago in the Journat ; 
another, a companion to it, of some peacock- 
plumes hung against purple brocade, is a 
charming and rich piece of decorative work. 





At Cottier’s, in Fifth Avenue, there is a | called the “‘ Valley of Santa Isabel, New 
collection of about thirty pictures by some | Granada,” and is really superbly painted. A 
American artists, of which it behooves us to | group of very high granite hills, and here 


speak with considerable reserve. In former 
notices of the curious and beautiful objects 
of taste at this shop, we have dwelt especial- 
ly on the solid and excellent representative 
quality of nearly every thing to be seen 
there. Here is the best English decoration 
by Alma-Tadema ; stained-glass reproductions 
of the old English style ; and choice Venetian 
jars and vases—the newest and most curious 
of modern manufactures. Added to these ar- 
ticles, this firm has consented to exhibit for 
a short time some pictures which, as repre- 
sentative of new ideas, or of old ones trans- 
formed to the present, are full of interest. 
Never before, we think, have there been seen 
together so large a number of pictures by 
Mr. Wm. M. Hunt and Mr. La Farge, and, 
surrounding these pictures, there are grouped 
a number very full of beauty, of peculiarity, 
and of suggestive thought. These pictures 
cannot be lightly spoken of, and as it is im- 
possible to describe them as if they were an 
ordinary or even an extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of common subjects, treated from a 
common stand-point, we can but ask the 
public to give them their best consideration 
as a new and fresh development of Ameri- 
can art. Here are flowers so strangely beau- 
tiful that it seems to take ali the poetry of 
fairy-land merely to hint at them; there is a 
fish, by Mr. La Farge, so alive with sea-color, 
so cold and stiff, as only persons who have 
handled real fish know them to be. There is 
a picture by Miss Oakey of a sensitive, ner- 
vous, modern type of «a little boy, who seems 


as if he might almost be a Vandyck, except | 


that Vandyck never painted such children ; 
and, indeed, judging from the portraits of 


those days, such a type did not exist in his | 


time. But the child is very elegant, and most 
deftly has the artist felt the elegance of lace 
and velvet, and the rich curtain which sweeps 
in grand curves behind him; yet, it was not 
the pedantry of painting these accessories 
that made her depict them, but as fit acces- 
sories, treated in, we think, the best spirit, 
to the little gentleman who stands so modest 
and so self-reliant in the middle of the scene. 
The picture has its faults (as what picture 
has not?), but it has remarkable merits. 
There is more real space, it seems to us, be- 
hind and around this little fellow than is usu- 
ally got into miles of attempts at it; and we 
feel that a more real little boy exists under 
the simple velvet jacket and behind the black- 
silk hose and polished little shoes than are got 
into a common crowd of children in a picture. 
Among the other paintings in this collec- 
tion, queer marsh-mallows flaunt on their 
stalks, shaking in the wind with a grand 
swing like that of bells. Strange spiritual 
portraits are also here, and little landscapes. 
We shall speak again of these pictures; but 
we hope for its own sake the public will so far 
as possible go to see this beautiful collection, 
and help to find out the significance of the 
thought and life disclosed in the work. 





Tue most beautiful picture by F. E. 
Church that we have seen for a very long 





and there a snow-capped mountain, break 
the line against the sky into picturesque 
forms, much more varied and grand than the 
step-like shapes of the Alps; granite forms 
with charming curves and stony shoulders, 
A soft sky, with a warm summer haze, en- 
velops the bluffs that border a long lake in 
the foreground, and palm-trees and tropical 
vegetation cover the right bank. Two or 
three persons make a little group on a wind- 
ing road that leads up from the lake arong 
the luxuriant but not bizarre vegetation. 
Shadows from these figures lie across the 
road, the soft, dreamy color that composes 
them being in accord with the tender haze 
that envelops and gives unity to this paint. 
ing. There is no feeling in this picture of 
that tiresome multiplicity of detail, millions 
of leaves on the trees and ripples on the 
water, which weary the mind as well as the 
eye, yet it is finished with most consummate 
care, every accessory of mist and light and 
chiaro-oscuro being fully developed. The 
solid drawing is so perfectly comprehensive, 
and its perspective, both linear and aérial, so 
satisfactory, that we trust it marks a new de- 
parture or rather a return to his old paths 
of truthful portraiture of Nature, that gave 
Mr. Church at first his great popularity—a 
popularity that his strange view of Damascus 
and other later works have somewhat dis- 
pelled. The picture is owned by an English 
nobleman, and is destined, it is said, for the 
National Gallery, London. Itis a pity that 
we must lose so delicious a poem in color 
as this is, but it is gratifying to know that 


| American art is to be so admirably repre- 





sented in the famous English gallery. 





Proressor Pitoty’s famous picture of 
“* Thusnelda at the Triumph of Germanicus” 
has lately been purchased by the King of Ba- 
varia, for thirty-five thousand florins, and 
placed in the Pinakothek, at Munich... . 
The Italian Minister of Finance, Minghetti 
has introduced into the Chamber of Deputies 
a bill providing for the thorough restoration of 
the old Palace of the Doges, at Venice; and he 
has also asked for an appropriation of five hun- 
dred and seventy thousand lire to defray the ex- 
penses of this project. . . . The gifted young 
sculptor, Bersch, whose marble group of 
‘*Nymphs bathing,” was declared to be the 
best plastic work at the last Art-Exhibition at 
Munich, is now engaged upon another group 
in marble, representing Cupid trying to rob 
Venus of her girdle, which is said to give 
promise of surpassing all his former produc- 
tions. . . . The great Hermann Monument, on 
the Grotenburg field, which was described in 
a late number of the Journat, will not be un- 
veiled, according to the latest announcement, 
until the middle of June, as the preparations 
for the ceremonies to be performed cannot be 
completed before that time. Great interest is 
manifested inthis affair, and active measures 
are being taken at Detmold to provide for the 
accommodation of the enormous crowd of 
visitors which, it is believed, will come from 
many parts of Europe to witness the proceed- 
ings. . . . Two noted members of the brilliant 
circle of artists located in the city of Munich 
died in the month of February of the present 
year. One was Richard Zimmermann, a land- 


time is now on exhibition at Goupil’s. It is | scape-painter of fine talents and accomplish- 
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ments; and the other Baron von Ramberg, 
whose historical paintings are well known to 
art-connoisseurs generally. ... Thenew French 
artistic journal, Z’ Art, gave in its number for 
February 14th a very interesting and elaborate 
article, by Charles Yriarte, on the late French 
painter, Millet, whose death has been as much 
deplored, perhaps, as that of Corot. The 
article is illustrated with designs, by skillful 
artists, after several of Millet’s most cele- 
brated works, including the following master- 
pieces : ‘* La Cueillette des Haricots,”’ ‘‘ La Les- 
siveuse,”’ “* La Gardeuse d’Oies,” *“‘La Petite 
Bergére,” and ‘‘ Le Bacheron.”? These paint- 
ings are among the best of their kind now ex- 
tant, and are admirable delineations of those 
episodes in French country-life which Millet 
spent his life in studying and portraying. 
“Le Bacheron”? —‘** The Wood-cutter” —is 
probably the one most widely known in this 
country ; but all of them are known to and high- 
ly esteemed by thorough lovers of art both at 
home and abroad. An exhibition of statues 
and drawings by this painter will be opened in 
Paris soon. . . . Corot has not left any work 
of art to the Louvre, as was at one time sup- 
posed. . . . F. W. Quartley, one of the best 
of our wood-engravers, died recently, at an 
advanced age, in New York. Mr. Quartley 
executed some of the best of the blocks in 
“ Picturesque America,” and in other fine il- 
lustrated works, and at a time when first-class 
engravers can be counted on the fingers his 
death is a great loss tothe art. Mr. Quartley 
was noted for giving a certain silvery tone to 
his tints that very few others could accom- 
plish. . . . The London Daily News comments 
upon a growing evil to which painters are sub- 
jected as follows: ‘‘ Every year seems to add 
to the number of forgers of pictures who, as 
soon as an artist has become famous, produce 
all manner of spurious copies of his works— 
adding his signature in due course—and these 
they smuggle into the market by various rec- 
ondite channels. They do not choose the or- 
dinary channels, be it observed. They would 
not dare, we should imagine, to send their 
sham Linnells, Landseers, and Ansdells, to a 
firm of the high standing and reputation of 
Christie & Mansons, for example ; for almost 
certain exposure would meet them there. But 
the fact remains that the manufacture of cop- 
ies meant to be sold as originals is largely on 
the increase, and that the number of spurious 
pictures in the houses of rich men who are too 
ignorant, or too careless, to make inquiry into 
the authenticity of their purchases, is some- 
thing very serious indeed.” 





Music and the Drama, 





OR many years the Philharmonic Society 

of New York was its great dependence 
in orchestral music. With a committee of 
management consisting of men of wealth and 
liberal culture, an organization including 
most of the best resident musicians in New 
York, and a conductor whose musical schol- 


arship ranks him among the first in the coun- ° 


try, the society gradually became a time- 
honored institution on which new-comers 
looked with pride. It was the firm pillar 
which built up and sustained the taste for 
classical music, and contributed more than 
any other institution to the best growth of 
art-fecling in this direction. As long as the 
Philharmonic orchestra was the only stand- 
ard by which to measure itself, it seemed to 


| be nearly every thing desirable. When a 
formidable rival sprang into existence in the 
shape of the Thomas orchestra, comparisons, 


intend to compare the two organizations, it 
is but just to inquire into some of the rea- 
sons why the Philharmonic Society does not 
enjoy the same large measure of public es- 
teem as formerly. 

In the individual material of the orches- 
tra nothing better could be wished. The 
players now, as formerly, include many of 
the best performers on their respective in- 
struments in the country. In fact, some of 
the names are such that every lover of music 
from Maine to Texas would know them in- 
stantly on hearing them mentioned. But the 
orchestra, in the larger sense, is an instru- 
ment, on which the conductor plays, and it 
must be constantly tuned up to the true 
pitch. The musicians of the organization we 
refer to labor under the misfortune of not 
being constantly associated together. They 
lack that subtile and intimate feeling for 
each other which finally becomes a pervad- 
ing instinct. This can only be had by inces- 
sant practice under the same unifying influ- 
ence. If all the members of a band were 
virtuosi, they would not be satisfactory to the 
exacting ear if each one did not beat with 
the common musical pulse, so to speak. 
Here is precisely the main fault with the 
musicians of the Philharmonic Society. In 
spite of the superb individual playing which 
is so often delightful, there is felt to be a 
certain fatal jar and lack of union some- 
where. This is specially the case in the sen- 
sitive instruments of the string group, which, 
sooner than any other, respond to every mi- 
nute shade of feeling. Thus we somehow 
miss the firm effects of musical passages at 
times, and a hostile feeling appears to be 
lurking somewhere in the atmosphere. The 
fault is one growing out of the very necessi- 
ties of the organization of the Philharmonic 
Society, and can hardly be remedied. The 
players are only brought together at stated 
times, and, having performed their duties, 
again separate. It is a marvel that, under 
the conditions, they succeed as well as they 
do, and in sooth it speaks volumes for the 
superb quality of the individual playing. 

Another fault grows out of the lack of 
some despotic authority in the general man- 
agement. We have no doubt that there is 
abundance of business ability aud zeal guid- 
ing affairs, but power would seem to be too 
much divided in its sources to work without 
any clash or friction. We know not how far 
Dr. Bergmann is governed in his conductorial 
control by the principal committees of the 
society of which he is the musical chief. It 
cannot be, however, that he has the supreme 
power which is necessary to the head of such 
an organization. Let us look, for instance, 
to the very important feature of the selection 
of the music to be played. No more keen 
and critical insight into such a question cun 
be found than that possessed by our Philhar- 
monic conductor. Yet, many of the concerts 
professing to be strictly classical in charac- 
ter, and governed by the highest art princi- 
ples, have been marred by incongruities in 





the numbers chosen for performance, some 


of course, were provoked. While we do not | 


-getic musical leaders in the country. 





of them having been quite of a trivial na- 
ture, and unworthy of the great company 
to which they were admitted. Occasionally 
this fault may be ascribed to the desire for 
novelty, but, on the whole, one cannot help 
suspecting that Dr. Bergmann, if left entirely 
to his own discretion, would not have given 
us just such programmes. 

One of the principal causes for fault-find- 
ing has been in the character of the vocal 
solos. These are diversions, at best, from 
the true purpose of a symphony concert, and 
pains should be taken to make them as con- 
sonant as possible by securing the services 
of only the best singers. Far better leave 
vocal music entirely off the programme than 
fail to have it of the very best standard. 
Instead of the latter, the vocal features of 
the concerts have been trivial and common- 
place, not one artist of any real ability hav- 
ing appeared. This has provoked much com- 
ment in private, and occasionally it has found 
its way into print. It must certainaly be rad- 
ically remedied if the Philharmonic concerts 
again rise to any thing like their old prestige 
and dignity. 

We have been led to these reflections by 
the recent close of the concert series. The 
sixth and last was, in many respects, the 
best of the season, both in the selection of 
the numbers and the beauty and finish of 
the general performance. 





Tue coming summer-season in New York is 
to be distinguished by a new enterprise, which 
will add largely to the enjoyment of the heated 
term, if it is not an anachronism to speak 
thus, with winter lingering so sternly behind, 
Citizens have been wont to refresh themselves 
at the Central-Park Garden; now another 
place is to be opened for the musical improve- 
ment of the summer nights, of equal impor- 
tance, and, in some respects, more conven- 
iently situated than the first. The Hippo- 
drome, so long devoted to amusement of a 
far different nature, is being fitted up bya 
wealthy and enterprising manager for per- 
formances by the Gilmore band. Elaborate 
changes are making which, it is claimed, will 
metamorphose the place into a most desir- 
able summer resort. 

Mr. Gilmore has earned the reputation of 
being one of the most enthusiastic and ener- 
This 
must be conceded even by those who are 
sometimes obliged to cavil at him in mat- 
ters of judgment. This gentleman is now in 
process of reorganization of his band, which 
is to be augmented to more than one hun- 
dred instruments, a large majority being of 
reeds. It has not yet passed from our mem- 
ory what magnificent effects were wrought 
by the French band of the “‘ Garde Républi- 
caine ” even in selections largely designed for 
string-instruments. We may believe that Mr. 
Gilmore will not fall far behind in developing 
all the finer possibilities of the reed-group, 
which will be dominant in such large num- 
bers. As an earnest of the ambition of the 
leader, it may be stated that, in addition to 
Arbuckle the cornet-player, Mr. Levy is ex- 
pected, negotiations having now reached a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

How far the vast open space of the Hip- 
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podrome will be available for the best pro- 
duction of musical effects it is difficult now 
to judge. It is not improbable, however, 
that the alterations in the interior, now in 
progress, will make a marked difference. It 
is well known what a change « large au- 
dience in a theatre will make in the acoustic 
properties of a house. Every thing will 


probably be done to obviate any natural ob- | 


jection in the shape and structure of the 
Hippodrome aside from the irremediable. 

Lovers of music will sincerely welcome 
the new enterprise us a churming addition to 
their stock of summer recreations, 


Dr. Hans von Bttow’s departure for 
America is announced in the London journals 
as near at hand. Now that Liszt has retired 
from the field, this pianist disputes the palm 
of greatness with Rubinstein. It will be an 
interesting study to compare two such great 
artists. . . . Signor Verdi is expected to pro- 
duce his ‘‘ Requiem Mass” in London early in 
May under his own déton. The soprano-part 
will be sung by Madame Stoltz, who contrib- 
uted so largely to the enthusiasm called out by 
the performance in Paris. . . . Mr. Mapleson 
has engaged the brilliant young Russian con- 


tralto, of whom the Journat recently had | 


some account, Mademoiselle Belloca, for Lon- 
don. It remains to be seen whether she will 
make the sober London opera-goers as wild as 
she did the Parisians. . . . The same distin- 
guished manager, according to the Atheneum, 
has applied to MM. Gounod and Ambroise 
Thomas to compose two new operas to be pro- 
duced on the opening of the new opera-house 
to be erected on the bank of the Thames for 
the season of 1876. He has also secured a 
pledge from Verdi. These will make a mag- 
nificent inauguration for the impressario’s 
new departure. . . . Madame Miolan Carval- 
ho, who created the part of Marguerite in 
French at the Lyrique, has recently made her 
début in Ophelia, in Thomas’s opera of ** Ophe- 
lia.”’ French critics make comparison with 
the performance of Madame Nilsson quite fa- 
vorable to their own countrywoman. Her tours 
de force are said to be so brilliant as to try the 
skill of the experienced flutist or violinist to 
imitate. . . . Sir William Sterndale Bennett's 
property was about eight thousand pounds 
sterling, and was left to his three children in 
equal proportions, Here we have another ex- 
ample how meagre a life—eminently success- 
ful in a true art-sense—may be in mere pecu- 
niary results. . The great Emperor-bell, 
cast from captured French cannon, was inau- 
gurated at Worms, on the 11th of last month, 
with the most impressive ceremonies in the 
way of music and speech-making. . . . Dr. 








Franz Liszt has been appointed by the Austri- | 


an emperor president of the new Imperial 
Academy of Music at Pesth. . . . A new play 
by M. Victor Séjour has just been performed at 
the Chatelet, in Paris, on the subject of Crom- 
well, 
the French dramatist will treat a character so 
sturdily Saxon and anti-Gallican as that of the 
great English Protector. . .. Mr. Westland 
Marston is said to be writing a new play for 
Mr, Sothern. The English journals welcome 
the news as furnishing a possibility of its pre- 
venting a rival of that farcical monstrosity, 
Lord Dundreary, . . . Play-goers in America 
will be pleased to know that a new comedy by 
Mr. Gilbert will soon be produced at the St. 
James Theatre, London. Every thing by this 
charming author will be eagerly anticipated. 


« «+ The acting of the Russian opera-troupe, | 


It will be of interest to know just how | 





who have been doing “‘ A Russian Marriage ”’ 
in their own language in Paris, is rather cyni- 
cally praised at the expense of their singing. 


duce the music of Boieldieu and Herold to the 
Londoners, of which, it is said by the Acade- 
my, they are wofully ignorant. . . . In sum- 
ming up its judgment of Signor Salvini, who 
has been setting London play-goers into much 
such a ferment as he did his American audi- 
ences, the Atheneum says: “In coming be- 
fore the public, then, as Othello, Signor Sal- 
vini has to dread little competition either act- 
ual or retrospective. So unlike any thing that 


| the present generation has seen is, however, 


his impersonation of the Moor, that opportu- 
nity is scarcely offered for comparison. It is 
splendid alike in its qualities and its defects, 
in virtues which raise it to something like su- 
premacy in tragic art, and in defects powerful 
enough to mar its beauty, and leave the preva- 
lent impression on the mind one not far from 
disappointment. Much as English actors may 
learn from the distinguished stranger who now 
comes among us, it will be an evil day for art 
when young actors begin to train themselves 
in the school of which he is the most illustri- 
ous exponent.”” The Zimes says: “‘ His public 
is made to feel he can do what he pleases, that 
what seemed to be weakness was strength of 
will, and that the whole performance merits to 
be studied as the developed conception of an 
original thinker.’’ The Saturday Review's no- 
tice is on the whole severe. It describes Sal- 
vini’s presence as fine, his voice strong and 
musical, and his bearing that of a man accus- 
tomed to command, but thinks his conception 
of the character as at once improbable and re- 
volting, and that “of true emotion he has 
little, and of unconsciousness of self nothing. 
In the very torrent, tempest, and whirlwind 
of passion he ever seems to be thinking of 
what effect he will produce; and it is partly 
this want of self-forgetfulness which makes 
his passion appear brutal.”” In the last scene 
the Review thinks that he offends “ against 
every grace and decency of dramatic art.’’ 
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HERE is much talk just now about the re- 

cent municipal decree which changes the 
names of so many streets of Paris. This ma- 
nia for rechristening streets, which the French 
possess to a preéminent degree, is an exces- 
sively inconvenient one, especially for stran- 
gers, who, on consulting their official maps, 
and starting to go to a given point, find the 
face of things totally altered. Ilow, for in- 
stance is a man to find his way when, desiring 
to traverse the Rue de Sebastopol, he finds him- 
self face to face with the Rue Lally-Tollendal ; 
or, Wishing to pay a visit on the Avenue Uh- 
rich, he discovers no such avenue, and must 
accept the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne in- 
stead? Respecting this avenue aforesaid, which 
used to be called the Avenue de I’Impératrice, 
this is the third change in nomenclature which 
it has been forced to undergo, It was re- 
christened the Avenue Uhrich in a spasm of 
anti-Bonapartism and in a fit of enthusiasm 
for the defender of Strasbourg. But poor Gen- 
eral Uhrich’s popularity proved but short- 
lived. A few months ago he quitted Paris, to 
take up his residence in the provinces, ig- 
nored, forgotten, and contemned; and now 
the last relic of his brief fame has disappeared. 


. A French opera-troupe is about to intro- | 


| But the authorities may change the name of 
this beautiful avenue as they please; on the 
cards of residents and in the heads of cab- 
men it still remains, and ever will, the Avenue 
de ’Impératrice. A very odd change is that 
| of the name of the Avenue du Prince Jéréme 
into that of the Avenue Niel, the authorities 
not apparently being aware that the name of 
this street was changed in 1871, and that it 
has ever since borne the name of the Avenue 
de MacMahon. Alexandre Dumas (whether 
the father or son is not told) is to have one of 
the new streets named after him. Another is 
to be called the Rue de Civry, after the ancient 
family of that name, respecting whom the fol- 
lowing anecdote is told: During the first in- 
vasion, one of the old Count de Civry’s game- 
keepers was taken prisoner by the troops of 
the allies, who commanded him, under penal- 
ty of death, to serve them as a guide. On be- 
ing informed of the fact, the count sought an 
interview with the allied monarchs. ‘ Sire,” 
he said, addressing himself to the King of 
Prussia, ‘the man whom you have arrested 
will permit himself to be killed rather than 
turn traitor to his country. He aided me to 
escape from the prisons of Robespierre, and I 
owe him, therefore, my life. 1am grown old, 
and can no longer serve my country, so let me 
die in his stead, and let him go free.” 

The king turned toward the Emperor Al- 
exander, who, offering his hand to the aged 
nobleman, said: “* Take away your servant, 
count. We have come to combat the soldiers 
of Napoleon, and not to finish the victims of 
Robespierre.”’ 

A very curious work on the Grand Opéra 
of Paris has just been published, called “ The 
Thirteen Opera-Houses,” in which we are en- 
abled to trace, from original authorities, col- 
lected with great trouble from unpublished 
memoirs and manuscript documents, the his- 


| tory of the opera in France, from its beginning 


in the Salle d’Issy down to the present time, 
The work abounds in curious anecdotes, one 
of which relates how the Bastile was taken 
with the stage-weapons of the opera. A let- 
ter from Dauvergne, still preserved in the na- 
tional archives, gives the following account 
of the affair : 

‘*M, Janssen sent me word yesterday that 
a great crowd of people presented them- 
selves at the opera-house to demand what- 
ever arms might be found there, They forced 
him to open the room where the weapons were 
kept. They took the sabres only, there being 
no other arms there which they could use, the 
axes and clubs being in pasteboard. They 
then quietly withdrew.” 

It is possible, notwithstanding this report, 
that they found other weapons besides the 
sabres, for the citizen Mangin, who kept the 
Café de POpéra (now the Café de la Porte 8t.- 








Martin), claimed, later, a recompense from the 
Minister of the Interior for having furnished 
to the populace hal!berds, pikes, and other 
arms belonging to the opera, to aid in the cap- 
ture of the Bastile. 

A singular story is that of the skeleton 
which was used in “ Der Freischitz” up to 
the hour when the old opera-house was de- 
stroyed. Long years ago, when Berlioz was & 
medical student, he went one evening to the 
opera with a fellow-student, afterward the 
celebrated Dr. D——. While they were lis- 
tening with delight to the exquisite strains of 
Agatha’s prayer, a grocer’s boy near them be- 
gan to hiss with all his might. Berlioz and 
his friend took possession of the irreverent 
youth, thrashed him soundly, and put him 
out of the door. Some years passed. Berlioz 





had given himself up to the study of music, 
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his friend had been installed physician, and 
the grocer died in a hospital. By chance the 
poor fellow’s corpse was brought for dissec- 
tion to Dr. D——, who recognized at once his 
ancient adversary. After his anatomical in- 
vestigations were ended, he caused the skele- | 
ton to be prepared and mounted, and placed | 
it in his office as a memento of the joyous days | 
of the Latin Quarter. Fifteen more years | 
passed away, and Berlioz was charged by the 
director of the opera with the task of writing 
recitatives for ‘“‘ Der Freischitz.”” It was also 
agreed upon that Berlioz should superintend 
the whole stage-setting of the work. He was 
anxious that the phantoms of the second act 
should be worthy of the opera, and produce a 
striking effect. He was seeking, therefore, 
some new and original idea, when chance 
caused him to meet his old friend D——, to 
whom he confided his anxieties. 

“ You want ghosts ?”’ asked the doctor. “I 
think I have at home something in that style. 
Do you remember a hisser whom we thrashed 
when we were students ?”’ 

“Perfectiy. I always thought that fellow 
would come to no good end.” 

“ Well, he died of gastric fever, years ago. 
But I have his skeleton, which is very much 
at your service.” 

Berlioz accepted this almost too original 
offer. The poor skeleton was transported to 
the opera-house, and thus, for his sins, he 
who had hissed Agatha’s song made his début 
onthe stage in “* Der Freischiitz.’’ Thus ends 
the story. 

Michel Lévy announces among other forth- 
coming works a posthumous novel by Amédée 
Achard, entitled ‘*La Toison d’Or,” and a 
translation of Miss Wetherill’s ‘‘ Old Helmet” 
under the name of ‘* Eleonore Powle.’”’ The 
“ Thérése ” of Dumas has already reached its 
third edition. Theuriet, whose ‘* Mademoi- 
selle Guignon,” lately reprinted from the 
pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes, was so 
much admired, has just issued his long-an- 
nounced tales of ‘* Mariage de Gérard’ and 
“Une Ondine” together, in one volume. 
Among the new publications may be cited 
Courriére’s ‘Contemporary Russian Litera- 
ture,” Anquetil’s ‘Souvenirs de Chasse,’ 
and a new novel by Boisgobey, entitled “* The 
Ace of Hearts.”” ‘“* The Chancellor,” by Jules 
Verne, is much liked and favorably noticed. 
Among the reprints, the new edition of 
Scribe’s works continues to make its appear- 
ance at the rate of about one volume per fort- 
night, and the reissue of Victor Hugo’s works 
has been commenced already. As the price 
ofthis new edition is to be six francs for each 
volume, unbound, it will hardly be a popular 
one. The volumes must be quite small, as ten 
will be required to contain his lyric poems, It 
is rumored that Hugo has decided not to suf- 
fer any of his as yet unpublished poetical 
works, whether lyric or dramatic, to see the 
light till after his death. As regards his dra- 
matic works, he is said to be impelled to this 
course by a desire to preserve for his grand- 
children the right of having them represented 
before publication has taken off the edge of the 
public curiosity respecting them ; and his fear 
of political opposition prevents him from hav- 
ing them placed upon the stage during his 
lifetime. ‘ My enemies would like nothing 
better than to cause the failure of one of my 
plays,” he is reported to have said. I under- 
stand that he has some three or four tragedies 
completed and laid aside. It is a great pity 
that party spite and virulence should prevent 
the world from enjoying these fruits of gen- 
ius. 








The dramatic masterpiece of the elder Du- 


mas, ** Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle,’’ has just 
been revived at the Comédie Frangaise, with 
two notable changes in the cast, Mademoi- 
selle Emilie Broisat taking the ré/e of the 
heroine which was lately filled by Mademoi- 
selle Sarah Bernhardt, and Delaunay replac- 
ing Bressant in his favorite character of the 
Due de Richelieu. It would be impossible to 
be more sparkling, more vivacious, or more 
graceful, than is the duke of Delaunay. It 
differs from the character as personated by 
Bressant, in its gay good-nature, and its ab- 
sence of malice—Bressant’s duke being more 
wicked, more heartless, and altogether less 
lovable. Delaunay permits us to perceive 
and appreciate the kindly heart and higher 
impulses which half excuse the sins of the no- 
ble roué of the Regency. He is less grand- 
seigneur, however, than was Bressant, who 
looked as though he was born to wear talons 
rouge and powder all his life. Mademoiselle 


| 





Broisat’s charm and grace and youthful sweet- | 


ness and chaste tenderness of acting made us 
half forget her gifted predecessor in the rdde 
of Gabrielle, A propos of this drama, an anec- 
dote respecting its first production has recent- 
ly been made public. Dumas wrote the first 
four acts in a week, and was nearly a year 
searching for his fifth. He had got his char- 
acters into a dead-lock, and how in the world 
were they to get out of it? How was Made- 
moiselle de Belle-Isle to be released from her 
oath to the Marquise de Prie? The veteran 
dramatist cudgeled his brain to no purpose. 
At lust, one day while strolling in deep medi- 
tation over this point on the boulevards, he 
was met by a friend who began to discourse 
about politics. 

‘“*My dear Dumas,” he began, “‘a change 
in the ministry is inevitable.” 

“A change of ministry? Good—I have 
it!’? cried Dumas ; and off he rushed, to the 
amazement of his companion, 

Two days later the act was finished—Made- 
moiselle de Belle-Isle having vowed to keep the 
secret of Madame de Prie so long as the Duke 
de Bourbon was minister, and being, of 
course, released from her promise on his down- 
fall. 

The charming play by Madame de Girar- 
din, known as “ La Joie fait Peur,’’ and made 
familiar to our stage by Boucicault’s adapta- 
tion under the title of ‘* Kerry,” owed its ori- 
gin to a dream. One evening, Madame de 
Girardin, after having read in a newspaper the 
account of the death of a young acquaintance 
named Adrien Delessert, fell asleep, and 
dreamed that he was not dead, and that he 
came to her to beg that she would break the 
news of his survival to his mother. So vivid 
was the dream that Madame de Girardin 
awoke deeply impressed. Convinced that the 
idea would form a striking subject for a drama, 
she consulted Regnier, of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, about it. The play was written, and 
proved a triumphant success. Madame de 
Girardin is one of the few women whose effi- 
gies in marble ornament the Comédie Fran- 
gaise. Her bust, distinguished by its long, 
drooping curls, stands at the foot of the left- 








hand division of the right-hand staircase lead- | 


ing to the dress-circle. 

An extraordinary sale of pictures, compris- 
ing works from the pencils of Corot, Millet, 
Delacroix, Rousseau, Fromentin, and other 
celebrated painters, recently took pluce at the 
Hotel Drouot. The collection comprised some 
sixty-eight works, for which over ninety thou- 
sand dollars was realized. The “ Saint-Sebas- 
tian,’’ of Delacroix, was sold for $3,580, and 
his “‘ Christ on the Lake of Gennesareth ” for 
$3,500. Corot’s “‘ Orphans” brought $2,420 ; 
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his “Sleep of Diana,’ $2,100; and his 
“ Spring,’”’ $1,440. Fromentin’s “‘ Shores of 
the Nile” brought $2,660, and his ‘“ Hawk- 
ing-Party ’? $2,200. Millet’s celebrated pict- 
ure entitled ‘* Death and the Wood-cutter,” 
which was refused at the Salon some years 
ago, and made a great sensation at the Salon 
of a succeeding year, was sold for $4,000. A 
fine Troyon, entitled “‘ Une Soulée,” brought 
$4,840. Two of the Rousseaus, his ‘ Sunset 
in Sologne’’ and another landscape, were 
among the highest-priced pictures disposed of, 
$5,620 being paid for the last, and $4,200 for 
the first mentioned. The highest price paid 
for any one picture at the sale was given for 
“The Page,” by Roybet—it brought $6,020. 
As these works were those of deceased paint- 
ers, the sums given were naturally large. 
Cham has well caricatured this increase in the 
value of the works of artists after their death. 
He gives a sketch of a young painter who says 
to the would-be purchaser of one of his works, 
““My picture is worth at least a thousand 
francs more—if you only knew what a terrible 
cough I have had for a month past!” 

Sardou is about to read a new comedy to 
the actors of the Gymnase, and only delays 
doing so because he has not yet made up his 
mind whether Blanche Pierson or Tallandiera 
shall personate his heroine.—*‘ Un Drame sous 
Philippe II.” is positively to be performed the 
last of this week at the Odéon.—A new basso 
has made his debué at the Opéra in the réle of 
the Cardinal, in “‘ The Jewess.” He is named 
Boudouresque, and was formerly a merchant 
at Marseilles. He is said to possess a voice of 
unusual depth and volume.—*‘ Count Kostia”’ 
at the Gynmase, ** Cromwell’ at the Chatelet, 
and the ‘*Coverly Affair’? (the ‘* Tichborne 
Case” rechristened) at the Ambigu, make up 
the list of promised new performances — or 
rather of unperformed promises. 

Lvey H, Hoopsr. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 
April 15, 1875. 

Mr. Hary Friswett, the most popular of 
our social essayists, has produced another vol- 
ume. Its title isas happy as that of his for- 
mer work, “The Gentle Life;’’ it is called 
« Phe Better Self.” Mr, Friswell is the editor 
of the Family Herald, and it is obvious that 
he thoroughly knows how to cater for fam- 
ily circles, for ** The Gentle Life” is in its 
twenty-first edition. The reason for this fact 
is not far to seek. Our author’s works, if not 
strikingly original, are certainly calculated to 
make the younger generation wiser and better. 
To use a vulgar term, he talks to them “ like 
a futher:” he tells them what they should do 
and what they shouldn’t do; moreover, he tells 
them very plainly to beware of the world, In- 
deed, Mr. Friswell has as poor an opinion of 
the inhabitants of this mundane sphere as Mr. 
Carlyle himself. He does not say in so many 
words that most people are fools, but he ob- 
viously thinks so; he does not call these the 
‘shabby, gold-laced” days, but he calls them 
instead the days of adulteration, the days 
Mr. Friswell looks 
upon Josh Billings as quite a philosopher in 
his way—as a second Rochefoucauld, in fact— 
a Rochefoucauld, of course, who can’t spell. 

The French Gallery is now open. It con- 
tains many remarkable pictures by Kaulbach 
(the nephew of the great Kaulbach), young 
Duez, Joseph Israels, and others ; but the most 
striking work of all is undoubtedly “* La Danse 
du Sabre,” of Gérome., This represents a gor- 
geously-clad female slave dancing in a deco- 
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rated alcove before some Egyptian magnates 
to the time of pipes and tambourine, On her 
head she balances a cimeter, while she flour- 
ishes another in herhand, The coloring is 
exquisite, and the Oriental surroundings are 
wonderfully minute. I am told that Gérome 
painted many of these when he was over here 
a fow years ago, and that he copied them from 
the Eastern-like atelier of Mr. Frank Dillon, 

Mr. John Forbes Robertson, the well-known 
art-critic, has in preparation a popular his- 
tory of art for the last four hundred years, 
Mr. Robertson is filling the place of 8, C. Hall 
on the Art Journal, and is also art-editor of 
the Pictorial World, That paper, by-the-way, 
has made headway, though I don’t think it has 
affected in the least the sale of the J@/ustrated 
London News or the Graphic. There is plenty 
of room for the three. The Pictorial World, 
at threepence, is bought by those people who 
would not buy the Zllustrated London News at 
fivepence, or the Graphic at sixpence. I think 
I mentioned several weeks ago that there was 
some talk of starting an illustrated daily in 
London, Sooner or later, I have no doubt, the 
thing will be done. There was a rumor that 
the /four intended trying the experiment; in 
fact, I know that the Hour was at one time 
just on the point of going in for etchings af- 
ter your Daily Graphic style. And certainly 
the Hour ought to do something desperate. It 
is a conservative daily, as you know, yet, not- 
withstandiug that Mr. Disraeli is in power, its 
circuiation is only somewhere about five thou- 
sand, Why, the Standard’s sale is twenty or 
thirty times as large, and as for the Daily Tele- 
graph—well, it, as we all know, has “‘ the largest 
circulation in the world.” But revenons, ete. 
Mr. Mortimer Collins is on the eve of publish- 
ing another novel, The title is a good one, 
“Sweet and Twenty.” The Horne has been 
very severe on that poet, who is perhaps the 
very best of our writers of light verse. It 
calls him a “literary sneak,’? among other 
things — in connection, of course, with the 
quarrel between him and Charles Reade, Since 
Mr. Stephen Fiske’s retirement, the Hornet has 
been in the hands of Mr. Joseph Hatton, the 
late editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, and 
the author of the “ Tallants of Barton,” and 
other good novels, He has greatly improved it. 
I presume you know that ‘‘ Ouida”’ has a story 
in the press, ‘‘ Signa;’’ but perhaps you have 
never seen her turnout. You ought to. Some 
time ago I saw her carriage standing outside 
the printing-office of <All the Year Round. 
“ Ouida,” luxuriously dressed, was lounging 
in it, and was the observed of every one. 

I am told that that venerable bard, R. H. 
Horne—of whose “ farthing epic,” ‘* Orion,” 
Edgar Allan Poe wrote so glowingly—is about 
to issue an historical, five-act tragedy, on the 
subject of the death of Giovanni and Garcia, 
the sons of Cosmo de Medici. It will be sup- 
plemented by a poem on the coming Arctic 
Expedition. By-the-way, talking of poets re- 
minds me that I have just seen a letter from 
Robert Browning to a well-known English 
critic, in reference to his “ Aristophanes’s 
Apology,” just published. “It is a bulky 
book,” writes Mr. Browning, slyly; “ but I 
have no doubt you newspaper men will be well 
able to review it in a quarter of an hour!” Of 
the poem itself I need say nothing, for prob- 
ably you will have had an opportunity of read- 
ing it before this reaches you. 

I don’t know whether you saw the scathing 
remarks in a recent number of the Saturday 
Review, anent a novel called “* Philip Darrell.’ 
“* Philip Darrell,’ said the Saturday Review, 
in effect, “is an indecent book, and we would 
warn booksellers to have nothing to do with 








it.” What, think you, was the effect of the 
warning? Why, that the very morning the 
notice appeared, dozens of booksellers’ assist- 
ants rushed to Mr, ‘Tinsley, the publisher, for 
the book ; and that, ere three days had passed, 
he had, a good authority tells me, taken be- 
tween one and two hundred pounds, in hard 
cash, for copies of it. Moreover, it is still be- 
ing eagerly bought up. Such is the rage for 
“ faust’? novels over here. And “ Philip Dar- 
rell’’ certainly is fast. For instance, the au- 
thor—Mr. A. E. Rowcroft—talks, whenever he 
happens to catch a glimpse of a young lady’s 
“understandings,” not of her well-formed 
ankle, but of her neatly-shaped calf! But, 
reully, I cannot go into particulars, or I should 
be as bad as the author himself. 
faults, however, “ Philip Darrell” is clever. 
Probably it will be ** Bowdlerized.”” Mr. Row- 
croft has passed half of his life in Paris, I be- 
lieve, and he has somewhat naturally, there- 
fore, fallen into the ways of the French novel- 
ists. So very moral are we, that he has shocked 
us terribly—still, we buy his novel under the 
rose! Had it not been for the Saturday Re- 
view, it would probably hardly have been heard 
of. 

A book which tells about that lonely peo- 
ple the Samoyedes, and the almost unknown 
land iying to the east of the White Sea, where 
they dwell, has just been issued by Mr. Mur- 
ray. Its euthoris Mr. Edward Rae, F. R. G.8. 
The title of his book is “‘ The Land of the 
North Wind.”’ In it he gives us a lively rec- 
ord of his travels among the Laplanders, as 
well as the Samoyedes, 

In company with a friend—a right learned 
friend, who was “‘ silentin seventeen languages” 
—he left Hull for the arctic coast in the be- 
ginning of July, 1873, going by steamer as far 
as Altenfiord, and thence traveling—sometimes 
by steamer, sometimes on horseback, and some- 
times by boats—through the Norwegian, Swe- 
dish, and Russian Laplands. This first jour- 
ney is not, however, of much interest. We 
glean from it nothing new. It is the second 
journey that is worth dwelling upon. This 
began in the June of last year, when our trav- 
eler left Grantham Harbor in the good ship 
Norden. At length, after a wearisome and 
stormy passage, Archangel was reached, and 
in due course, but not without some difficulty, 
the “ bleak, isolated promontory of Kinin,” 
the home of the people he had come so far to 
see. They are a benighted race, truly. Never 
before had they even heard of an Englishman, 
much less seen one! Says Mr. Rae: “* They 
have no ideas or knowledge, no written lan- 
guage or traditions, no books, and no real re- 
ligion.” Still the Samoyedes — pronounced 
Samo-yeds—have many good qualities. They 
are faithful in friendship, and remarkably 
honest; they would rather starve than beg— 
that is, they will beg for nothing save vodka, a 
drink that they dearly love. So far as muscu- 
lar development is concerned, they are supe- 
rior to the Laplanders, who, declares our au- 
thor, are in reality only ‘“‘ Europeanized Sa- 
moyedes,’’ while the Samoyedes themselves 
are ‘‘ wanderers of Chinese race.’’ He tried 
to learn their language, and at first had great 
trouble to make them understand his desires, 
notwithstanding that he and they could both 
speak Russian. When our author, after tell- 
ing one of them to repeat in Samoyede what 
he said in Russian, asked, “‘ Kak vi gavoriti?’’ 
(** How do you say?”’), the man looked at him 
in surprise; he had not said any thing. ‘“‘ Kak 
vi gavoriti? Tell me in Samoyede; say that 
in Samoyede,”’ repeated Mr. Rae; but the in- 
genuous native was more puzzled than ever. 


Despite its | 








to repeat something he had not said, How- 
ever, at length one of the softer sex—by name 
Pirybtyah—was made to understand what he 
wanted, and he got on with his vocabulary 
swimmingly —a vocabulary, by - the - way, 
which Mr. Rae tells us contains surprisingly 
few Russian or Finnish words, which makes 
him think that the traveler Castren is wrong 
in claiming a Finnish origin for the Samoyedes 
and other Siberian races. He asked a number 
of them their names. They ran: Hris-kah, 
Pos-yoh, Paou-kah, Pir-yb-tyah, Nyai-koh, 
Poy-koh, Nien-tsah. ‘‘ These names, I feel 
certain,” remarks our author, “‘ would strike 
anybody as having a strong Celestial sound: 
there is a fragrance almost of tea about them ;” 
besides, ‘their complexions and hair, eyes, 
noses, cheek-bones, nostrils, beardless chins, 
all were Mongol.”” The Samoyedes I have re- 
ferred to were living “tin reduced circum- 
stances’? outside Mezén. When they heard 
that the traveler was going on to Kanin, they 
serenaded him somewhat to this effect : 
 O ya ya yo, very fine houee, yaya yo yayi. 

O strange men, yay o ay ya, no tulkee our tongue, 

yaya. 

Go ya Kanin nOs, ya, yo, much cold, yo yo, ya ya, 

Angliski plenty money got, ya ya yee yaya. 

Go Kfinin nOs ya, never come back, ya yee, no 

more. 
Lots reindeer on tundra ya, Kanin o yee, ya. 
Doktor o ya, very ‘andsome man, ha hee ya yay 


ya. 
Plenty vodka get, ya ya, good good, o ay ya." 

The “very fine house’ referred to the 
house they were then in; the “ doktor” was 
Mr. Rae’s fellow-traveler. It is gratifying to 
know that their prediction turned out wrong. 
Mr. Rae not only went to the Kanin Peninsula, 
but he and the “‘ doktor’? came back safe und 
sound, 

Ere he did so, he saw a great deal of the 
Samoyedes in their own wild, bleak land. In- 
deed, he and they became quite friendly. 
When he wanted to conciliate the women, he 
had only to give them a piece of bright ribbon, 
and they would do any thing for him; the 
men were equally easily pleased. Both men 
and women are dressed mainly in reindeer- 


, 8kins of different colors tastefully arranged. 


Our traveler assures us—and we can easily be- 
lieve it — that Russia has never made the 
slightest attempt to civilize any of them, but 
she is very ready to send them to Siberia! 
Wirt Witiiams, 
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EDIBLE FUNGI. 


HAT the activity which has marked the 
course of scientific investigation dur- 

ing recent years has not been confined with- 
in the limits of purely theoretical observation 
is apparent in the record of the numberless 
advances made in the various departments 
of industrial and economic reforms. Indeed, 
so soon as the student lays bare some new 
fact, or points the way toward some advanced 
method of accomplishing a desired end, there 
are always to be found laborers who, under 
the title of applied science, stand ready to 
put the new theory to the test of actual ex- 
periment. The descriptive history of the py- 
rophone, as given in the last numbers of the 
JourNaL, was a direct illustration of the de- 
pendence of art upon science, and attention 
is now directed to another and more strictly 


He evidently fancied our traveler wanted him | practical and useful field, which has been 
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opened by the botanist for the cultivation 
and use of the gardener and agriculturist, 
Within a few years the English public have 
been attracted to the subject of edible fungi 





Fig. 1.—Common Mushroom (Agaricus campestris). 


by the efforts of several enthusiastic bota- 
nists, who have been earnestly laboring to 
advance the claims of this order of food. 
Prompted by the evident desire of the people 
to learn more on this subject, the publishers 
of the “ International Scientific Series ” have 
just added to the list of these publications a 
popular treatise entitled “ Fungi,” by Cooke 
and Berkeley. 

The appearance of this volume has sug- 
gested the following brief review of the char- 
acter of edible fungi; their claims to more 
general recognition as regular articles of 
food; and the methods adopted in England 
aud on the Continent for their artificial pro- 
duction, Anticipating in a second paper the 
consideration of this question of production 
in detail, with illustrations of the mushroom- 
caves of France, the reader's attention will 
be at present briefly directed to several of 
the more familiar of the edible fungi; although 
we shall be aided in these descriptions by 
carefully-prepared cuts, yet it will be well 
far more to trust to this description alone for 





Fig. 2.—Horse-Mushroom (Agaricus arvensis). 


information on the subdject. We utter this 
caution in advance, on the authority of the 
authors of the work on “ Fungi,” to which 


following advice regarding their selection: 
All fungi that exhibit a rapid change to blue 
when bruised or broken, should be avoided, 
and great caution should be exercised toward 
those which are found growing on wood, or 
those that, when freshly picked, betray an 
acrid taste or strong and unpleasant odor. 
The only safe guide lies in mastering, one by 
one, the specific distinctions, even as a child 
learns to distinguish a filbert from an acorn. 
Having thus, on the best authority, warned 
the reader against an overwise confidence, we 
shall direct attention to several of the more 
acceptable and common of the edible fungi. 
First in this list stands the well-known mush- 
room, which has long been welcomed as a 
favorite by epicures, and which deserves a 
more general recognition. Foremost in this 
list of mushrooms stands the Agaricus cam- 
pestris (Fig. 1). This species is found in past- 
ures, and bears the general title of the “true 
meadow-mushroom.” Its form is shown in 
the illustration. But as the color of all 
these fungi is to be regarded as a more safe 
guide, that of the one before us may be given 
as follows: The stem, which is white, solid, 
and firm, supports a circular cap, the upper 


a 








Fig. 3.—Parasol-Mushroom (Agaricus procerus). 


surface of which is smooth and fleshy. In 
its early state this cap is almost spherical, 
but, as it grows, the covering breaks away 


first of these is of such a characteristic form 
as hardly to require an extended description. 
The stem of the parasol -mushroom is be- 
tween six and eight inches in height, ta- 





Fig. 4.—Fairy-Ring Champ'gnon (Marasmius oreades). 


pering up from a pear-like web at the root, 
and is hollow, with a loose pith. The ring 
that surrounds the stem beneath the cap is 
| loose, and the cap itself varies from three to 
| seven inches in diameter. It is said to be 
one of the most palatable of the fungi, and 
has peculiarities of form and structure which 





er species mentioned. 

In Fig. 4 we have the familiar and deli- 
cious little fairy-ring agaric. It is a common 
growth on the English lawns, and appears in 
brown patches, or forming a circular wall or 
ring. The diameter of the cap is between 
one and two inches, the stem is tough, the 
cap a dull fawn-color when moist, and when 
dry a creamy white; the gills are of the same 
color, and wide apart. 

The chantarelle (Fig. 5), although found 
abundantly in North Carolina, does not seem 
to have met with the favor in this country 
that it receives in England. The cap is lobed 
and irregular in shape; the young stalk is 
tough, white, and solid, but becomes hollow 
and yellow with age. The common people of 
Italy dry or pickle the chantarelle for use in 
winter, but it cannot be regarded as having 
sufficient claims to merit special attention, 

As suggested above, the reader has been 
directed to a review of this subject of edible 
fungi in the hope that, when subsequent at- 





from the stem below. There are then ex- 
posed the pink gills, which are numerous 
thin vertical plates radiating from the stem, 
but not connected with it. These gills, which 
are pale at first, deepen the shade as the cap 
expands, and the pink color is regarded as 
one of the best signs of wholesomeness. 

A second and less highly-esteemed species 
of mushroom is shown in Fig. 2. This is de- 
scribed as having a hollow stem with a broad, 
pendulous ring; a slightly conical cap and 
gills, first dirty brown and then brown tinged 
with pink. The horse-mushroom is often a 
companion of the meadow - mushroom, but 
does not equal it in flavor. It grows to a 
much larger size than the other, for, while 
the diameter of the cap of the meadow-mush- 
room seldom exceeds four inches, that of its 
coarser neighbor is often a foot across. 
Passing from the common mushroom to the 
consideration of tie claims of several of the 





allied species, we will direct attention briefly 





we have already alluded, and who give the 


to three of these claimants to our favor. The ; 


tention is directed to the methods of their 
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artificial culture, the subject may prove of 
sufficient interest to merit a trial in this 
country more extended than seems yet to 
have been made. 


render a mistake less likely than in the oth- | 
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Tux Royal Academy of Medicine at Brus- 
sels has been wasting valuable time and ser- 
vice in investigating the so-called miracle, 
Louise Lateau. We say wasting time, since 
those who have blind faith enough to be per- 
suaded by such pretensions are little likely to 
have it shaken by any reason, however power- 
ful. This maiden, it is said, by divine assist- 
ance, abstains from taking food, and has done 
so for years together; and yet every Friday 
there issue from wounds in her hands, side, 
and feet, drops of blood. Dr. Virchow, the 
celebrated German anatomist, having been in- 
duced to inquire into the matter, has published 
a report which has received the indorsement 
of the Brussels Academy, which body has also 
pronounced on the cuse as follows: ‘* Louise 
Lateau works and requires heat; every Friday 
she loses a certain quantity of blood by her 
wounds. When she breathes, she exhales wa- 
ter-vapor and carbonic acid; her weight has 
not decreased since she has been observed; 
she therefore consumes carbon which is not 
furnished by her system. Where does she 
take this carbon from? Physiology simply 
replies, ‘She eats.’ The alleged abstinence 
trom all food of Louise Luteau is contradictory 
to all physiological laws; it is therefore hardly 
necessary to prove that this abstinence is an 
invention. Whoever alleges that Louise La- 
teau is not subject to physiological laws, must 
prove it; until this is done, physiology will 
assert the miracle to be a deception. Could 
Louise Lateau be closely observed night and 
day by scientific men, the deception would 
soon come to light. It is of no use to talk of 
miracles, even when eleven doors are shut 
against deceit, as long as the twelfth is left 
open.”” We cannot dismiss this subject with- 
out at least a humble apology to our enlight- 
ened readers for referring to it at all. And 
yet it may not be amiss that we have concluded 
to place on récord this renewed protest of sci- 
ence and reason against one of the supersti- 
tions that in the name of religion still influence 
and control ignorant minds. If we were to 
express one sincere regret it would be that, in 
an age such as ours, there are to be found men 
who are willing to employ such disgraceful 
agencies for perfecting their influences over 
those whom they should rather enlighten and 
educate. No wonder that men talk of Science 
versus Religion, when the ordained teachers of 
the latter wink at and encourage such patent 
and disgraceful exhibitions as that of Louise 
Lateau. 


In a recent communication to the Jour- 
nal of the Scottish Meteorological Society, Mr. 
Alexander Buchan gave the following fact, 
coupled with an explanation that will prove 
of special interest to gardeners and nursery- 
men: It appears that, in a nursery-garden 
near Edinburgh, the proprietor, one chilly 
evening, stretched an old net over beds of 
seedling ash-trees. The purpose of this ac- 
tion was to protect the young growths from 
possible harm from frost; and yet the next 
morning revealed the fact that the uncovered 
beds had suffered the least. In explanation 
of this unlooked-for result, Mr. Buchan writes 
as follows, and we would commend his words 
as deserving special consideration, since they 
refer to the wind as playing an important part 
in the economy of growth: “‘ The plot where 
the plants grew is quite flat, and open to the 
horizon all round, there being no trees, walls, 
or other obstructions that could impede in any 
appreciable degree the cooling of the earth by 
nocturnal radiation. Consequently, the cool- 
ing of the surface and of the air in immedi- 





ate contact with it went on unchecked, and | ercise, temperature, climate, etc., in increasing 


against this cooling process the thin covering 
afforded by the meshes of the net was too 
slight and flimsy to be of any avail. Over the 
beds uncovered by the net the slight wind 
which was blowing had free access, and, the 
lowest layers of air being thereby mixed, the 
air, cooled by contact with the ground, was 
not suffered to rest on it, but was mixed up 
with the air above it; consequently, the tem- 
perature did not fall so low as it otherwise 
would have done. On the other hand, to the 
beds covered by the net the wind had no ac- 
cess, owing to the intervention of the net ; and, 
the air strata not mixing, the cold air settled 
on the surface, and the temperature fell so 
much lower than it did over the uncovered 
beds adjoining as to destroy the seedling 
plants, which happened to be just at that stage 
of their growth when they are most suscepti- 
ble of injury. From these facts, it is easy to 
see what a powerful obstruction is offered to 
wind by the intervention of such an apparent- 
ly slight object as a fishing-net or a wire- 
screen, with meshes an inch or an inch and a 
half wide; and it is evident that, when the 
net or screen is spread horizontally over the 
surface, the obstruction thus presented to the 
access of the wind to objects beneath will be 
very complete.”’ 


A RECENTLY-PUBLISHED letter from the pen 
of Dr. Seeliger contains certain interesting in- 
formation regarding the climate of the Auck- 
land Islands and the labors of the German as- 
tronomers who were stationed there to observe 
the Transit of Venus. Clear evenings are 
said to be very rare, while sunshine may be 
regarded as a natural phenomenon. Regard- 
ing the actual observations, Dr. Seeliger writes 
with evident gratitude, and the report, as here 
given, would appear to suggest the interven- 
tion of some influence that was wholly favor- 
abie to the schemes of the observers. The 
first two contacts were made beneath a curtain 
of clouds, and were therefore lost. This mis- 
fortune, however, was fully atoned for by the 
subsequent success, for, ** a quarter of an hour 
afterward,”’ says the report, “‘a little gap 
shows itself in the clouds, the sun breaks 
through, and we at once set to work so as not 
to lose a single moment. And now comes the 
wonder: for nearly four hours the sun re- 
mains completely free from clouds! In the 
east and in the west thick clouds, only where 
the sun stands, it is clear. Hardly has Venus 
passed off the sun’s disk—therefore hardly 
have we completely succeeded with our meas- 
urements when the sky is again overcast all 
over.”” While deeming it hardly necessary to 
go beyond the list of natural causes in search 
of an explanation of this phenomenon of clear- 
ness, yet it is certain that the German ob- 
servers are to be congratulated on the fortui- 
tous conditions of the atmosphere which so 
favored their plans. 


Tue discovery of a rich bed of iron-ore in 
Nordland, in the arctic part of Norway, is an- 
nounced. This ore is of the class known as 
hematite, and contains from sixty to sixty- 
seven per cent. of pure iron, and is also free 
from phosphorus or sulphur. This new mine 
is situated only a short distance from the sea- 
port of Bodd. The right to work the ore has 
been purchased by a Swedish speculator, and 
it is expected that the metal produced from it 
will rival that of the famous Dannemora mines 
of Sweden. 


M. Matassez, a French physiologist, has 
been conducting a series of experiments with 
a view to determine the direct influence of ex- 








or diminishing the number of red corpuscles 
in the blood. As the result of these observa- 
tions, it was determined that exercise, while 
it diminishes the fluids of the body by perspi- 
ration, increases the number of these red cor- 
puscles. It was also determined that a like 
favorable result was brought about by a life in 
the country rather than in the town, and that 
in the winter season the proportion was larger 
than in the summer. 


Recent telegraphic reports announce the 
arrival of the African explorer, Herr Homeyer, 
at Loanda. He was to have started for the in- 
terior on the 11th of February, and is doubt- 
less now well advanced on his journey of ex- 
ploration and discovery. 





Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 


—— 


N article in Al the Year Round, on 

“Hamlet and the Playwrights,” relat- 

ing the various versions of “ Hamlet” that 

have at different times been acted, describes 

a French adaptation of the play produced in 
the early part of the century : 


‘** Hamlet’ was first translated and equipped 
for representation upon the French stage at a 
time when the Théatre Francais was abso- 
lutely governed by conventionalism, was de- 
vout in its reverence for ‘ the unities,’ and for 
the antique forms of dramatic composition. 
As yet war had not been declared between the 
classicists and the romanticists, if, indeed, the 
latter can be said to have yet existed in France, 
as an organized and representative faction. 
* Hamlet’ was taken in hand by M. Ducis, and 
duly placed upon the Procrustean bed of clas- 
sical prescription. The tragedy was to be 
shaped anew, to suit the traditions of the Fran- 
gais. The adapter cut and carved, lopped 
and topped, with his eyes upon the examples 
of Racine, Corneille, Voltaire, and other of 
the great contributors to the strict repertory 
of French tragedy. The Ghost was struck 
from the list of dramatis persone. ‘ Buried 
Denmark,’ though often discussed, is never 
visible to the audience; it was feared that a 
French pit would not tolerate the spectre. 
Had there not been scoffing at the ghost in 
‘Semiramis?’ Claudius was made to descend 
from the throne: he was no more a monarch, 
but appeared in the reduced form of a com- 
monplace conspirator, who had been concerned 
in murdering the late king. Ophelia’s parent- 
age underwent change ; she was converted in- 
to the daughter of Claudius, Polonius being 
otherwise deprived of all importance in the 
play. Zaertes was omitted altogether, while 
Horatio was renamed Norcestes. Osric and the 
Grave-diggers shared the fate of Zaertes, and 
were forbidden a share in the representation. 
The conduct of the play was, indeed, alto- 
gether altered. The hero does not make his 
appearance until the second act. The royal 
palace of Denmark is throughout the scene 
of action. Says a critic of fifty years ago: 
‘There is nothing finer on the stage than thé 
entrée of the French Hamlet.’ A group of 
courtiers express general alarm at the violent 
conduct of Hamlet, who, uttering frightful out- 
cries, is rushing through the palace, fancying 
himself pursued by the ghost of his father: 
‘In an instant you hear his frantic and broken 
exclamations, and he runs on the stage, which 
he courses with terrific wildness, productive 
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of the most wonderful effect. The entrance | by the difficult process of compelling him to 


and powerful acting of Talma in this scene 
drew down thunders of applause, loud and 
long continued, as ever shook the walls of a 
theatre.’ The introduction of an urn of clas- 
sical pattern, supposed to contain the ashes of 
the dead king, forms the leading incident of 
the fourth act. Ophelia is not drowned, nor is 
Polonius stabbed. Hamlet is left alive at the 


end. Claudius, with due regard for classical 


propriety, is quietly disposed of behind the 
scenes. The Queen perishes by her own dag- 
ger at the close of the play. ‘Talma’s Hamlet 
was, from all accounts, nobly supported by the 
Queen ot the great tragic actress Mademoiselle 
Duchesnois. As Hamile, Talma wore robes 
of white and black, ‘simply but beautifully 
composed,’ and altogether unlike ‘ the highly- 
improper costume which has obtained such il- 
legitimate authority for itself upon the Eng- 
lish stage. The era of Hamlet was that of 
Macbeth, and of our own Edward the Contess- 
or, at whose court the royal Dane was re- 
ceived. Our own inexcusable dress-mongers 
attire him precisely in the finery of the French 
Henry IV. or the English James I. Can any 
one invent an apology for the sad and blunder- 
ing infatuation that continues to us, at such a 
period as the present, an error, merely because 
it is prescriptive, which any school-boy might 
be supposed capable of pointing out?’ It will 
be observed that there was not wanting an ad- 
vocate for correctness in the matter of stage- 
costume, even so far back as 1816. 

“ By way of further note upon the ‘ Ham- 
let’ of Ducis and its interpretation by Talma, 
we may quote from the ‘Diary’ of Haydon, 
the painter, who with his friend David Wilkie 
visited France in 1814, during the brief peace 
that followed upon Bonaparte’s exile to Elba: 
‘At Versailles we saw Ducis’s adaptation of 
“Hamlet”? to the French stage. The inno- 
cence and weakness of Ophelia were lost, and 
Hamlet was a blubbering boy. But, when 
Hamlet was talking to his mother, and fancied, 
for a moment, he saw his father’s ghost, Talma 
was terrific—it really shook my orthodoxy. 
The Ghost was not seen. There was really a 
cause for this stupor, and his talking, as if he 
only saw what we did not, frightened us all. 

“*In the next scene, Hamlet brings in an 
urn with his father’s ashes; this was thor- 
oughly French ; yet, when he made his moth- 
er swear on the urn that she knew nothing of 
the murder, and touch the ashes, there was an 
awful silence throughout the house. Ducis 
has entirely lost that feeling of grief“ which 
passeth show ”’—-his Hamlet’s grief is all show.’ 

“A later adaptation of ‘Hamlet’ to the 
French stage dealt with the play, less with a 
view of forcing it into a classical mould, than 
with a desire of converting it, as much as pos- 
sible, to melodramatic uses. The adapters 
were Alexandre Dumas and Paul Meurice. 
This was in 1848, when Dumas had opened his 
own Théatre Historique, in rivalry of the Porte 
8t.-Martin. ‘Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge’ 
having run its course, ‘ Hamlet’ was produced. 
The alterations were considerable; the play 
lost very much of its original complexion. 
Now, there was borrowing from the stiff arti- 
fice, the pompous demeanor and declamation 
of conventional French tragedy; now, there 
was ranting and raving, after the latest fashion 
of highly-seasoned boulevard melodrama. It 
18 scarcely worth while to examine the Dumas 
Version scene by scene; we will turn to the 
last act, and note the new turn given to the 
catastrophe. Hamlet, it will be seen, is not 
slain by the poisoned rapier of Zaertes ; and 
the Ghost reappears to speak the ‘tag’ and 
conclude the performance. Claudius is killed 


| 
| 





drain the poisoned cup, from which Gertrude 
has already sipped death. aertes dies, in- 
deed, the victim of politeness. He acquiesces 
in a change of weapons, and is then wounded 
by his own ‘unbated and envenomed’ foil. 
He has failed to hit Hamlet, however, who thus 
escapes altogether uninjured. As the reader 
will bear in mind, the original stage-direction 
in regard to the final fencing-bout runs thus: 
‘ aertes wounds Hamlet, then, in scuffling 
they change rapiers, and Hamlet wounds Laer- 
tes.’ But this, in the version of MM. Dumas 
and Meurice, is altered to: ‘ Hamie strikes up 
the foil of Zaertes. It falls: Hamlet picks it 
up, and offers, instead of it, his own, to his 
adversary :’ , 

Laertes. Your pardon, but this foil 
Is yours, not mine. 

Hamlet (courteously). A change of arms. 

Laertes (aside). I'm sped ! [They play. 


“The text is then followed pretty accu- 
rately up to the moment of the Queen’s drink- 
ing from the poisoned cup. But from this 
catastrophe the tragedy assumes a new form, 
the concluding incidents and speeches being 
the distinct invention and sole property of the 
French playwright. Our translation, we may 
note, is borrowed from the Atheneum of Janu- 
ary 22, 1848, when, in a printed form, the new 
French *‘ Hamlet’ was submitted to the exami- 
nation of an English reviewer : 


Hamlet (forcing the King to drink). Incestuous 
murderer! Thou shalt drain the cup. 
Ah, curst one! Findest there thy pearl ? 
[The Guost appears, visible to HAMLET only. 
The Ghost! The Ghost! 
Comest thou to see thy slayers slain, dark shade ? 
[To the CourtrEers, on the Gnost making a sign to 
him. 
Forth with ye! 
way 
Shall make no second step. What! I am King, 
King of your lives, King of their agonies, 
Betwixt us five we must play out our play. 
Go! [Zaeunt Courtiers slowly. 
Turn! Behold ye aught, ye dying ones ? 
Laertes. Heaven's mercy! The dead King! 


Leave us. . . . He who steps this 


The Ring. My Brother! 

The Queen. My Lord! 

Laertes (to the Guost). Mercy! 

The Ghost. Thy hot blood urged thee toward 
the abyss, 


Laertes! Heaven hath stricken thee by thy crime ; 
But thou wilt find, where every beart is known, 
Its sentence less severe! Pray thou, and die! 


(LaERTEs dies, 
The Queen. Pity! O pity! 
The Ghost. Thy sin was all of love, 
Too feeble one! Heaven loveth those who love. 
Go! tears have washed the stain from off thy soul. 
Here, woman! Queen in Heaven! Hope thou and 
die! [The QuEEN dies. 
The King. Pardon! 
The Ghost. Vile murderer ! 
thee! 
For thy foul crimes ; within its burning round, 
Hell's cruellest torments are too mild reward ; 
Incestuous traitor, go! Despair and die !° 
[The Kine dies. 
Hamlet. And I? Must I remain, sad orphan! 
here : 
To breathe Earth’s air impregnate with such woe? 
Actor, whom God did in bis wrath select, 
If I ill-read my part, ill-played my play, 
Scared by my task—weary, ere yet ‘twas tried— 
In place of one—I have done four to death, 
Say, will Heaven lean its heavy hand upon me? 
What chastisement awaits me? 
The Ghost. 


Pardon? None for 


THOU SHALT LIVE! 
[THE CURTAIN FALLS.] 


“This new way of ending an old play is cer- 
tainly surprising. It is difficult to understand 
how the Ghost, mereiy upon Hamlet’s bidding, 
is able to become suddenly visible to the King, 
Queen, and Laertes, who had previously been 





unconscious of the spectre’s presence. Nor 
are the playwright’s views upon the subject 
of poetic justice particularly intelligible. Ham- 
l@ is sentenced to live by way of punishment 
—not for having compelled Claudius to drink 
poison—but in that his dilatoriness in killing 
the King is supposed to have brought about 
the deaths of four others—Opielia, Polonius, 
LIaertes, and the Queen. Prayer and death, 
hope and death, and despair and death, are the 
respective dooms allotted to Laertes, Gertrude, 
and Claudius. But MM. Dumas and Meurice 
did not, perhaps, affect any great regard for 
the designs of their author ; they aimed chiefly 
at bringing the curtain down upon an effective 
catastrophe. And it should be said they con- 
tented their public. The new version of ‘ Ham- 
let’ was relished all the more for the new 
French method of dressing and serving it up ; 
crowds flocked to the Théatre Historique, and 
M. Mélingue’s melodramatic interpretation of 
the leading part won for him extraordinary 
applause.’ 





From the Cornhill article on “ Hazlitt,” 
from which we quoted last week, we give 
here three other suggestive passages : 


“The best, indeed, of Hazlitt’s criticisms 
—if the word may be so far extended—are his 
criticisms of living men. The criticism of 
contemporary portraits called ‘The Spirit of 
the Age’ is one of the first of those series 
which have now become popular, as it is cer- 
tainly one of the very best. The descriptions 
of Bentham, and Godwin, and Coleridge, and 
Horne Tooke, are masterpieces in their way. 
They are, of course, unfair; but that is part 
of their charm, One would no more take for 
granted Hazlitt’s valuation of Wordsworth 
than Timon’s judgment of Alcibiades, Haz- 
litt sees through colored glasses, but his vision 
is not the less penetrating. The vulgar satir- 
ist is such a one as Hazlitt somewhere men- 
tioned who called Wordsworth a dunce. Haz- 
litt was quite incapable of such a solecism, 
He knew, nobody better, that a telling carica- 
ture must be a good likeness. If he darkens 
the shades, and here and there exaggerates an 
ungainly feature, we still know that the shade 
exists, and that the feature is not symmetrical, 
De Quincey reports the saying of some ad- 
miring friend of Hazlitt, who confessed to a 
shudder whenever Hazlitt used his habitual 
gesture of placing his hand within his waist- 
coat. The hand might emerge armed with a 
dagger. Whenever, said the same friend 
(Heaven preserve us from our friends !), Haz- 
litt had been distracted for a moment from the 
general conversation, he looked round with a 
mingled air of suspicion and defiance as though 
some objectionable phrase might have evaded 
his censure in the interval. The traits recur 
to us when we read Hazlitt’s descriptions of 
the men he had known. We seem to see 
the dark, sardonic man, watching the faces 
and gestures of his friends, ready to take sud- 
den offense at any affront to his cherished 
prejudices, and yet hampered by a kind of 
nervous timidity which makes him uwnpleas- 
antly conscious of his own awkwardness. He 
remains silent till somebody unwittingly con- 
tradicts his unspoken thoughts—the most ir- 
ritating kind of contradiction to some people! 
—and perhaps heaps indiscriminating praise 
on an old friend—a term nearly synonymous 
with an old enemy. Then the dagger sud- 
denly flashes out, and Hazlitt strikes two or 
three rapid blows, aimed with unerring accu- 
racy at the weak points of the armor which he 
knows so well. And then, as he strikes, a re- 
lenting comes over him; he remembers old 
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days with a sudden gust of fondness, and puts 
a touch of scorn for his allies or himself. 
Coleridge may deserve a blow, but the ap- 
plause of Coleridge’s enemies awakes his self- 
reproach. His invective turns into panegyric, 
and he warms for a time into hearty admira- 
tion, which proves that his irritation arises 
from an excess, not from a defect, of sensi- 
bility ; till, finding that he has gone a little 
too far, he lets his praise slide into equivocal 
description, and with some parting epigram 
he relapses into silence. The portraits thus 
drawn are never wanting in piquancy nor in 
fidelity. Brooding over his injuries and his 
desertions, Hazlitt has pondered almost with 
the eagerness of a lover upon the qualities of 
his intimates. Suspicion, unjust it may be, 
has given keenness to his investigation. He 
has interpreted in his own fashion every mood 
and gesture. He has watched his friends as a 
courtier watches a royal favorite. He has 
stored in his memory, as we fancy, the good 
retorts which his shyness or unreadiness 
smothered at the propitious moment, and 
brings them out in the shape of a personal de- 
scription. When such a man sits at our ta- 
bles, silent and apparently self-absorbed, and 
yet shrewd and sensitive, we may well be 
afraid of the dagger, though it may not be 
drawn till after our death, and may write me- 
moirs instead of piercing flesh. And yet Haz- 
litt is no mean assassin of reputations; nor is 
his enmity as a rule more than the seamy side 
of friendship. Gifford, indeed, and Croker, 
‘the talking potato,’ are treated as outside the 
pale of human rights. 


“He liked the Whigs no better than the 
Tories ; the Zdinburgh and the Quarterly were 
opposition coaches, making a great dust and 
spattering each other with mud, but traveling 
by the same road to the same end. A Whig, 
he said, was a trimmer, who dared neither to 
be a rogue nor an honest man, but was ‘ a sort 
of whiffling, shuffling, cunning, silly, con- 
temptible, unmeaning negation of the two.’ 
And the true, genuine, radical reformers? To 
them, as represented by the school of Ben- 
tham, Hazlitt entertained an aversion quite as 
hearty as his aversion for Whigs and Tories. 
If, he says, the Whigs are too finical to join 
heartily with the popular advocates, the Re- 
formers are too sour. They hate literature, 
poetry, and romance; nothing gives them 
pleasure that does not give others pain ; utili- 
tarianism means prosaic, hard-hearted, nar- 
row-minded dogmatism. Indeed, his pet essay 
on the principles of human nature was simply 
an assault on what he took to be their funda- 
mental position. He fancied that the school 
of Bentham regarded man as a purely selfish 
and calculating animal; and his whole philos- 





ophy was an attempt to prove the natural disin- | 


terestedness of man, and to indicate for the 
imagination and the emotions their proper 
place beside the calculating faculty. Few were 
those who did not come under one or other 
clause of this sweeping denunciation. He as- 
sailed Shelley, who was neither Whig, Tory, 
nor utilitarian, so cuttingly as to provoke a 
dispute with Leigh Hunt, and bad some of 
his sharp criticisms for his friend Godwin. 
His general moral, indeed, is the old congenial 
one. The reformer is as unfit for this world 
as the scholar. He is the only wise man, but, 
as things go, wisdom is the worst of follies. 
The reformer, he says, is necessarily a mar- 
plot ; he does not know what he would be at; 
if he did, he does not much care for it; and, 
moreover, he is ‘governed habitually by a 
spirit of contradiction, and is always wise be- 
yond what is practicable.’ Upon this text 








Hazlitt dilates with immense spirit, satirizing 
the crotchety and impracticable race, and con- 
trasting them with the disciplined phalanx of 
Toryism, brilliantly and bitterly enough to 
delight Gifford. 


‘* Readers who do insist upon measuring all 
prose by the same standard, will probably 
agree that, if Hazlitt is not a great rhetorician ; 
if he aims at no gorgeous effects of complex 
harmony—he has yet an eloquence of his own. 
It is, indeed, an eloquence which does not im- 
ply quick sympathy with many moods of feel- 
ing, or an intellectual vision at once penetrat- 
ing and comprehensive. It is the eloquence 
characteristic of a proud and sensitive nature, 
which expresses a very keen if narrow range 
of feeling, and implies a powerful grasp of 
one, but only one side of the truth. Hazlitt 
harps a good deal upon one string; but that 
string vibrates forcibly. His best passages 
are generally an accumulation of short, pithy 
sentences, shaped in strong feeling, and col- 
ored by picturesque association; but repeat- 
ing, rather than corroborating, each other. 
Each blow goes home, but falls on the same 
place. He varies the phrase more than the 
thought ; and sometimes he becomes obscure, 
because he is so absorbed in his own feelings 
that he forgets the very existence of strangers 
who require explanation. Read through Haz- 
litt, and this monotony becomes a little tire- 
some ; but dip into him at intervals, and you 
will often be astonished that so vigorous a 
writer has not left some more enduring monu- 
ment of his remarkable powers.” 





Sypney Smira having once proposed, as 
an entertaining change in human affairs, that 
every thing should be decided by minorities, 
as they were almost always in the right, a 
writer in All the Year Round considers how 
this principle would have worked applied to 
the reputation of poets: 


“There would be a terrible thinning of 
England’s sonsof song. That ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
which. has nothing meritorious about it save 
its length, although some people are pleased to 
call it a poem, would in itself suffice to drag 
Milton from his high estate, even if he were 
not responsible for an inelegantly splendid 
mask, a parcel of sonnets, of which only two 
are not absolutely bad, sundry lesser pieces 
whose peculiarly is not excellence, and the 
vulgar ‘ Lycidas,’ in which there is no nature 
for there is no truth, no art for there is noth- 
ing new, but something akin to impiety, 
clothed in harsh diction, unpleasing numbers, 
and uncertain rhymes. John Dryden must 





pay the penalty as the author of ‘The Hind 
and the Panther,’ the worst poem of the age; 
and Pope, all tune and no meaning, has no 
claim for merciful consideration on account of 
his unintelligible essays, his barbarous rhap- 
sody upon Windsor Forest, or the pert, in- 
sipid heap of commonplaces he dignified with 
the title ‘An Essay on Criticism.’ The fact 
that he obtained admittance into literary so- 
ciety because his person was as ridiculous as 
his writings, should not save the flimsy poems, 
wanting alike in genius, dignity, fancy, and 
fire, of Oliver Goldsmith ; or excuse the pre- 
serving of that incoherent piece of stuff, with- 
out plot or incident, known as ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer’—as much out of place in a literary 
collection as the works of Cowper, a good man 
but no poet; or of Crabbe, who wrote the very 
converse of poetry. The vicious style and 
vulgar sertimentality of Thomson call for his 
exclusion from good company, along with the 
poet who passed that judgment upon ‘ The 
Seasons,’ and who, in his own long, weak, 
lame lucubrations, wavering so prettily be- 
tween pathos and silliness— 
*. .. Both by precept and example shows, 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose ;* 


besides having achieved the writing of the 
very worst poem ever printed in a quarto vol- 
ume, ‘The White Doe of Rylstone,’ the sad 
outcome of poetical intoxication, produced by 
extreme self-admiration. Despite his nobility, 
to which Byron, great in so little a way, owed 
his awaking one morning and finding himself 
famous, he must be put out in the cold; with 
the gratuitously nonsensical Keats, given to 
setting forth the most incongruous ideas in 
the most uncouth language ; with Shelley, who, 
setting grammar and common-sense equally at 
defiance, warred against reason, taste, and vir- 
tue in driveling prose run mad—all brilliance, 
confusion, and vacuity; and with Scott, one 
of the poets who are no poets, who obtained a 
spurious fame by writing imitations of black- 
letter ballads, and literary pantomimes in the 
worst dialects of the English language, making 
one believe helmets were always pasteboard 
and horses always hobby. 

“*Unkindest cut of all, under the minority 
dispensation, we should be compelled to part 
company with Shakespeare. There can be no 
doubt about that; for we are assured he was 
sadly deficient in judgment, lacked inventive 
power, and was utterly out of his element in 
tragedy ; that he could only rave without rea- 
son, rule, or coherency ; and, when at his best, 
but produce mere farces, without salt or savor, 
wherein there is not so much meaning as in 
the neighing of a horse or the growling of a 

og.” 
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